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Notes. 


THE RESURRECTION GATE, 
THE-FIELDS. 


ST. GILES’-IN- 


I notice with regret that this gate, with its in- 
teresting old carving, has recently been removed. 
Whether it is the intention of the vestry to re- 
store it remains to be seen. 

The gate-entrances to churchyards were for- 
merly designated by carvings in wood, of which 
only a few remain: one of these was the semi- 
circular basso-relievo of the “ Last Judgment,” 
within the pediment of the north gate of St. 
Giles’-in-the-Fields. Another on the same sub- 
ject, but much inferior, is preserved in the east 
gate of St. Stephen, Coleman Street. A figure 
of Time was formerly to be seen over the north 
gate of St. Giles’, Cripplegate. It has been taken 
down and set up within the church, over the west 
entrance. 

The “ Resurrection Gate,” by which name it 
is commonly known, was originally erected in 
1687. In the previous year the vestry made an 
order : — 
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“That a substantial gate, out of the wall of the 
churchyard near the round-house, should be made; and 
also a door answerable to it, out of the church, at the 
foot of the stairs, leading up to the north gallery.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, the gate was 
erected and adorned with the curious piece of | 


wood-carving, representing, with various altera- 
tions and additions, Michael Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment.” 

In Edward Hatton's New View of London, 1708, 
speaking of the gate and wall, the author says :— 

“ The churchyard is fenced with a good brick wall; 
and under a large compass pediment over the gate, near 
the west end, is a prodigious number of carved figures, 
being an emblem of the Resurrection, done in relievo, 
very curiously, and erected in the year 1687.” 

The erection of the gate, and the et ceteras 
connected with it, cost the parish 185/. and up- 
wards ; out of which, 27/. was paid for the carving 
work. The several other items of charge, accord- 
ing to Parton, were as follows : — 

“ The New Gate. £ s. 

Mr. Hopgood’s bill - - 1110 

— Wheatley’s bill + 67 

— Woodman, the mason 23 

— Bailey, bricklayer - 31 

— Townsend, painter - 7 

— Sands, plumber - 

Gravel for walk - - 2 

Spreading ditto, and rubbish 019 

Love, the carver’s, bill - 27 «0 


185 14 6” 

This gate was of red and brown brick, and 
stood near the centre of the churchyard wall. It 
was taken down in 1800; and the Tuscan gate, 
recently removed, erected in its place —the carv- 
ing being placed in the new gate in the same 
situation it occupied in the old one. 

The author of the second edition of Ralph’s 
Critical Review of the Public Buildings, Statues, 
and Ornaments, in and about London and West- 
minster, 1783, speaking of St. Giles’ Church, 
says : — 


‘ 
16 
9 


Total - 


*“ The bas-relief of the Resurrection, which is over the 
north gate of the churchyard, is a remarkably bold and 
characteristic piece of carving, and is in good preserva- 
tion. This last circumstance is, perhaps, owing to the 
narrowness and hurry of the street, which prevents its 
being taken notice of. But the subject is unhappy even 
for a painter, and much more for a sculptor, as it is im- 
possible for the most creative fancy to imagine the small 
number in this piece can represent the ‘ multitude of all 
nations gathered from all the corners of the earth.’ The 
faces seem to want variety.” 

Malcolm also commends the carving. Speaking 
of the church, in his Londinum Redivivum (in, 
491), he says: — 

“ A very neat Tuscan gate has recently been erected ; 
and the arch is filled by the celebrated representation of 
the Resurrection—a performance of infinite labour and 
mnch merit, carved about 1687.” 

J. T. Smith, however, was of a different opinion 
to that just expressed. Speaking of the old gate- 
way, in his Book for a Rainy Day (1845, p. 20), 
he adds : — 

“ Over this gate, under its pediment, was a carved 
composition of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ not borrowed from 
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Michael Angelo, 
some ship-carver.” 
Who shall decide upon the merits of a work, 
when sages differ? Some years ago, examinin 
the carving with a powerful glass, I was oui 
pleased with its execution. It appeared to me to 
be a work above the ordinary degree of merit. 
{ may add that I discovered, cut upon a small 
square in the middle of the lower group of figures, 
the following inscription: “A. P. 3°.” What 
does this mean? The entry in the old accounts 
informs us that the sculptor’s name was Love. 
Epwarp F, Rimpauttr. 


but from the workings of the brain of 


DECAY OF STONE IN BUILDINGS. 
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| answers the purpose very well. 


At a time when so much is said and thought of | 


the decay of stone in our public buildings, the 
following passage from a letter to King Henry V. 
from an ollicer having the charge of public works 
at Calais, may not be read without interest, as 
showing the precautions taken in earlier times to 
preserve them. It is to be found in a late publi- 


cation of the Camden Society, entitled Letters of 


Queen Margaret of Anjou, Bishop Beckington, and 
others, p. 20: — 

“Souverarne Lorne, &c., as touching the stone of 
this cuntre, that shuld be for the jambes of your doores 
and windowes of your said chapell, | dare not take upon 
me to sett any more therof upon your workes, Ait freteth 
and freeth so foule with himself, that, had I not ordained 
lynnesede oyle to bed [ bathe? ] hit with, hit wolde not 
have endured, or plesed your Highnesse. Wherfore | 
have paveyed xiij tons tight [ weight? ] of Cane stone, for 
to spede youre workes withal.” 

From this it will be seen that, at that early 
period, linseed oil was applied to stone to preserve 
it, and whatever those who consider only the 
benefit of trade may say, it did and still does 
answer the purpose ; but not unless properly ap- 
plied. For stone should be duly kept and sea- 
soned before being used in a building, especially 
if intended for carving, just as much as timber ; 
for the stone which is positively the hardest to 
cut is by no means, as an invariable rule, the most 
durable; but the best is that which, after being 
cut, hardens, and forms itself an exterior coat; 
and this is the case with the Caen stone, which is 
soft when first taken out of the quarry. But if 
expected to form itself a coat, it must not be cut, 
and then exposed at once to the inclemency of 
the weather, but should be placed for a time in 
the dry, under a shed, constantly exposed to the 
air, but not to rain or tempests. When this has 
been properly done, ahd the stone is thoroughly 
dry, linseed oil may be applied, and will preserve 
it; not making streaks, as might be apprehended, 
unless very carelessly laid on, but producing a 
pleasing and subdued gray tint. There is value, 


I conceive, in the suggestion often made of placing 
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the stone as it lay in its natural bed; but to cut 
it out of the quarry, and use it green (so the 
workmen term it), as is too often done at present, 
what is it but a knavish practice of the builder to 
provide for a second job? For, in this state, the 
sun affects, and the winds and frosts crack and 
shiver it; and if oil be applied, this makes the 
matter still worse by confining that moisture 
which ought to be permitted to ooze out, and thus 
hastening instead of preventing the decay of the 
stone, which, as a general rule, should have been 
quarried for some time, and have become perfectly 
dry before being used in the construction of 
buildings. It is no uncommon thing among small 
churches to find the clusters of pillars in the in- 
terior composed simply of hard chalk, which 
But let us sup- 
pose these to have been put together while the 
chalk was yet damp, and what would have been 
the consequence? ‘That the first frost would have 
shivered and broken them; but the chalk being 
quite dry when put together, frost does not at all 
affect it. And something analogous to this may 
be observed in the use of much of our stone. 

I have before me an instance of linseed oil ap- 
plied more than twenty years since to ornamen- 
tal carving in stone out of doors, and deeply cut, 
which it has preserved. I. 


CURLOUS MODERN GREEK AND TURKISH 
NAMES. 

I have devoted some spare hours to many pages 
of “N. & Q.,” where, especially of late, have ap- 
peared lists of Christian names and surnames, 
curious and otherwise, together with their sup- 
posed derivations. It was my good fortune, when 
in Asia Minor, &c., to be intimate with many 
scores of Greek and Turkish better cluss peasants, 
and acquainted with perhaps as many of the other 
sex of both nations; indeed, to use their own 
phrase, “ Was I not their good brother?” It 
struck me, a few days ago, that as I had collected 


| the names of most of these old friends of mine, 


and given, moreover, some time and attention to 
their derivations, a list of them might, if printed, 
amuse your readers. It would at all events per- 
haps help some one writer of our Eastern fictions 
to a few unstereotyped names for their heroes 
and heroines; for really we have had only about 
a dozen proper names in these Eastern novels for 
this last half century. If agreeable, I may, at 
some other time, give the historiographs of Arme- 
nian names—a thing totally uncared for, it seems; 
meanwhile, I append a few bond-fide modern 
Greek and Turkish names, common to all ages, 
and with the orthography best allied to their true 
pronunciation. 

The following are a few classical names; these, 
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however, are very scarce : Female—Calliope, Cle- 
opatra, Irene, Penelope, Sophi, Hebi. Male — 
Dimitri, Bacchyevani, Adoni, Xerxo. 

Of modern names palpably allied to ancient 
ones, take for instance: Female—Angelica, Pipina, 
Xristalania, Harcondoo. Male—Marco, Apostoli, 
Manoli, Theofani, Stephani, Michali, Petrali, 
Yeoree, Yanako. 

As examples of female names made from male 
names, witness the following. The male roots are 
in italics: Female — Panayotectsa, Athanasoola, 
Xristofooletha, Zacharoola, Stamateetsa, Costin- 
dina, Yanivoola, Photeetsa, Sevastilania. 


To continue with female names, and as illus- | 


trating how, by means of affixes to some female 
names, other Christian female names are formed, 
I have noticed: Female — Zoe becoming Zoe- 
teetsa; Helene, Helenika; Sevastee, Sevastalania; 
Katina, Kateriteena, and Vasili, Vasilikee. 

Sometimes again, the various nouns by this 
German system of addition become female names, 
thus: Female—Paraskevoola, or born on Friday ; 
Kiriakeetsa, or born on Sunday ; Staphelia, or so 
named from the grape (the red variety of which 
they will, i diolen, not eat on St. John the 
Baptists day) ; Triandafooletha, from the numeral 
30, and so on. in endless variety. 

Nor are comical names scarce; and these, as 
in our own country, seem to have lost their evil 
power, and are used in common with the less 
suggestive ones; for instance: Female—Castania, 
the chestnut-haired; Astrienne, the starfaced ; 
Troumethela, the onion-headed; and, as illus- 
trating good qualities, Kalee, the good one; and 
Gramatiche, the writer. 

As examples, however, of real nicknames, the 
mention of which sets the café in a roar, but 
which are nevertheless transmitted to posterity, 
take these few: Male—Garfelia Faga, or Gar- 
pelia the glutton; Alexi Hesti, or Alexi, the 
open bowelled ; Evendria Glegori, or the sharp 
Evendria. It is noticeable also, that if the poor 
wight resides in some of the littoral villages 
where Turks and Armenians “most do congre- 
gate,” the nickname, to be more effective, will 
take a Macaronic construction; as for instance, 
Lefteri Sakalee, or Lefteri with no beard; or 
again, Anesti Kirkiyelani, or Anesti the forty 
liars. Neither friend nor foe escapes this ten- 
dency to give every one a name that will de- 





monstrate your person to them in a moment. | 


And I may as well add that for two years I cer- 
tainly had no other name amongst the Greeks 
than Cochineas Diavolos, and no other amongst 
the Turkomans than Yapigi Bashi. 

When a stranger comes to reside in a village 
or town large enough to render surnames neces- 
sary, he is called after the village or island from 
which he emigrated, thus: Male—Kireeako Dar- 


danelli; Andoni Nichoretta; Sali Mytilene; | 
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Panayote Tenedeo ; Vargheli Gallipolliti, and so 
on; and if he has been a traveller abroad, in some 
cases, when he returns, the family name altogether 
changes, and Nikifori Lala, who has been to Eng- 
land (or says he has), becomes Nikifori Englaiso ; 
and by the same rule, Steliano Gheyikli becomes 
Steliano Spania. 

Other surnames are derived from the occupa- 
tions of the persons who bear them, and remain 
similarly permanent inthe family. Thus we have, 
Male—Ancholi Seece, or Ancholi the Groom; 
Fotaki Arabajee, or Fotaki the cart driver; Ali 
Meelona, or Ali the Miller; Adam Caffajee, or 
Adam the Coffee-keeper; Seraphim Asvesti, or 
Seraphim the Lime-burner; and Steli Pappuchee, 
or Steli the Shoemaker. 

The above are a few of the rules which these 
modern Greek proper names, &c. seem to follow. 
Of course there are scores of other names, which, 
like irregular verbs, are, so to say, words “ in 
their own right,” such as the male names Spero, 
Pani, Xafi, &e. The first named J hope never to 
meet again. Of female names of this order, take 
Reyinee, a matron from Giourkioi ; and Marootha, 
the beauty of El-Ghelmez. 

It must be understood that the foregoing names 
were all noted down in Asia Minor. In Greece 
Proper, other rules have sway with still more 
grotesque results. On a future occasion, I may 
send the more striking combinations found in the 
larger towns, in comparison with which even the 
name of Chronontonthologos would suffer. 

To conclude, here are the more common Turkish 
names from the villages in the interior. These 
rarely alter even in towns, and above all, have no 
jokes performed upon them ; rarely either do they 
take surnames: Male —Of old favourites, say 
Mehmet, Mustapha, Magrup, Evrahaim, Mussa, 
Sulieman, Ishmael, Hussein, Achmet, and Osman. 
Female — Of old favourite female names, take 
Fatimeh, Ayesha, Sultanna, Musleumeh, Esmeh, 
and Gulezer ; and amongst those not so common 
to us, I quote from out of my married friends, 
Kusoon, Sabuer, Gulu, Nacharlu, Baghdad, Yas- 
galoo, Mavéhlee; and from my single (at least 
then single) list, take Sheriffeh, Aleef, Isméhan, 
and Sevler — the last-named being the infinitive 
mood of the Osmanli verb to Jove, and a very 
pretty verb too. W. Easste. 

High Orchard Honse, Gloucester. 


“THE TEMPLE,” BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
“ The Church Porch. 
“ Constancy knits the bones, and makes us s/owre,’ 
Some copies read tower. 
“ The Thanksgiving. 


’ 


| “ Shall I weep blood? Why, thou hast wept such store 


That all thy body was one door.” 
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Some copies read gore. See this word in “ The 
Agony. 
* Repentance. 
“ Man’s age is two hours’ work, or three.” 

What does this mean? The expression, “ An- 
gel’s age,” is used in the poem entitled “ Prayer.” 
“ Jordan. 

“ May no lines pass, except they do their duty 
Not to a true, but painted chair ?” 
What chair is here alluded to ? 
“ Riddle who list, for me, and pull for prime.” 
What is meant by pulling for prime? It can 
hardly mean, I presume, ringing for matins. 
Does it refer to the old game “ Primero”? * 
“ Sin, 
“ So devils are our sins in perspective.” 
Query, Does this mean that our sins in per- 
spective appear to have “ some good” in them ? 
“ The Quiddity. 
“ But it [a verse] is that which while I use 
I am with thee, and most take ail.” 
Some copies read, “ must take all.” Does not 
“take” here mean captivate? It seems to be so 
used in the poem entitled “ Gratefulness.” 


“ Christmas. 
“ We sing one common Lord; wherefore he should 
Himself the candle hold.” 

Should there not be a comma after “ should” 
and “candle”; “hold” meaning, as I think, 
“ stay" ? 

“ Virtue. 
“ Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 

Some copies read: “ But tho’ the whole world 
turn to coal.” Neither reading makes the sense 
very clear. 

All the editions of Zhe Temple I have met with 
differ materially jn many parts, and I much doubt 
whether there is one that is free from many 
errors. J.D. 


INEDITED LETTER FROM LORD JEFFREY TO 
BERNARD BARTON. 
“ Edinburgh, Jan. 28th, 1820. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have very little time for correspondence 


—especially at this season, or I should have great plea- 
sure in cultivating yours. My answer to your former 
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letter to me makes it less necessary to write at large in | 


this. The novelty of a Quaker poem will rather attract 
notice and curiosity, I should imagine, than repel it. 





[* In the Works of George Herbert, edit. 1859, 8vo 
(Bell & Daldy), is the following note to this line: “ Pull 
for prime.” A French phrase, meaning, ‘to pull, or draw, 
for the first place,’ especially in sports involving a trial 
of strength.” Vide “WN. & Q.,” 2"¢ 8. iv. 496.—Ep.] 


| 


| a wish to see my wife. 
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But if I can conscientiously promote your notoriety 
without hurting your feelings I certainly shall do so. 

“TI confess to the review of Clarkson, and also lay 
claim to the paper on Prison Discipline. There is some 
necessary levity in the former—the latter was written 
from the heart. As to the phrase about honesty to which 
you object, it was not set down in mere unmeaning wan- 
tonness, but was intended as the mild and mitigated Ex- 
pression of an opinion founded perhaps upon too narrow 
an observation, but very seriously and conscientiously en- 
tertained, that the lower classes and ordinary dealers of 
your society, were rather more cunning and grasping, and 
illiberal in their transactions than the associates of other 
sects. I had recently had occasion, in the course of my 
profession, to see several instances of this, and was rather 
shocked and disgusted at finding instances of harshness 
and duplicity that amounted almost to criminal fraud, 
coolly Praised ? illeg.| and defended by persons of this 
persuasion. It is possible that our Northern climate may 
corrupt them, and very likely that the instances may be 
rare and casual—yet Quaker traders, I learn, are gene- 
rally reckoned among traders to be sly and stingy, and 
ready to take advantage, and I cannot believe the repu- 
tation to be wholly without foundation. I have said 
that the body is generally illiterate, and I think you 
agree with me. That it has contained many eminent 
men since the days of Penn and Barclay no candid per- 
son will dispute I have myselfthe happiness of knowing 
several. I am well acquainted with Mr. Walker of Lon- 
don, and flatter myself I may call W. Allen my friend. 
To the philanthropy and calm and wise perseverance of 
the body in all charitable undertakings, I shall always be 
ready to do justice. But I trust I need make no profes- 
sions on this subject, nor does it seem necessary to dis- 
cuss further the points of difference between us. I sup- 
pose you don’t expect to make a convert of me, and I 
certainly have not the least desire to shake you in your 
present convictions. ‘There are plenty of topics, I hope, 
on which we may agree, and we need not seek after the 
exceptions. I shall be happy if my opinion of your poem 
can be ranged in the first a. Being always, with great 
esteem, your faithful ser* 

“ F. JEFFREY. 

“P.S. Do not let your Quaker Whigs be discouraged 
by abuse or ridicule. Being Whigs they must have 
borne abuse whether they were Quakers or not. That 
circumstance only suggested the [word illeg.] topics— 
abuse is one of the ways and means of electioneering, and 
cannot be dispensed with. Never mind it.” 


The above letter has not, I think, been printed. 
It is well worthy recording for many reasons. 
I received the original through Mr. Dawson Tur- 
ner’s sale. The penmanship is as hard to deci- 
pher as any MS. in modern English well can be. 

J. D, Campsett, 


BOOK HAWKING. 

I should like you to publish the following as a 
Note, worthy of remembrance of all literary per- 
sons. A man, dressed in a suit of black, with a 
white neckcloth, called recently at my private 
residence ; and, as I was at my office, he expressed 
On entering her room, he 


stated that he had been requested by the rector 
of the parish to call upon me, and wished to see 
me personally. My wife told him I returned 
| . 
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home to dinner at six, and could be seen soon 
after that hour; but he stated that the night air 
was injurious to his health, and asked for my 
office address, which she gave him. When [ 
returned home, she mentioned the circumstance ; 
and we both concluded that it was the rector’s 
new curate, who wanted my subscription to some 
local charity. I was, therefore, fully prepared 
for the “curate,” when he presented himself a 
few days after at my office. However, to my 
surprise, he stated that his object in calling was 
to request my subscription to a new work—Bun- 
yan's Life and Writings ; which he led me to infer 
the rector was about to edit. He produced a 
letter from the clergyman, whose handwriting I 
recognised; and, as I was very busy, I did not 
read it, but at once told the man I would sub- 
scribe for one copy. He tried to get me to take 
two; but I told him one would suffice. He then 
produced an order book, and requested me to 
write the usual order; and asked me how I would 
have the work, in numbers or volumes? So I 
desired him to supply it in volumes, as the work 
appeared. He produced what seemed to be a 
“number,” and opened it at the middle, where a 
handsomely engraved frontispiece showed the 
character of the work. This volume was in 
violet calf, and in a handsome binding. A few 
days after, while I was in Ireland, my wife in- 
formed me that four volumes of Bunyan’s Works, 
bound in cloth, had been sent, with 2 demand for 
2/. 16s.—and, luckily, she had not paid the money. 
On my return home, I found it was an old work 
undated of Stebbing’s, which I subsequently as- 
certained had been published in 1859. Soon 
afterwards, the publisher sent me an impudent 
reply to my letter of remonstrance, that the work 
was not the same I had ordered, not having been 
edited by our rector; and the result was, a 
County Court summons. I was, however, not 
daunted by this, and told my story to the judge ; 
and he, after hearing my “ clerical” friend (who, 
by-the-bye, appeared in his every-day dress, and 
had dropped the white “choker”), decided that 
the man had no claim on me, the order having 
been obtained under false pretences. I trust, 
if my Clapham and Brixton neighbours have 
been similarly imposed on, they will adopt a like 
course with the “ Canonbury” publisher. 

N. H.R. 


Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. 


Tue Owt.—I had no idea until I met with the 
following items in the churchwardens’ accounts at 
St. Mary's Church, Beverley, that the owl was a pro- 
scribed bird, but had supposed that he was pro- 
tected. Such, however, seems not to have been 
the case at Beverley. I transcribe the text and 


context for the years 1642 and 1646: — 








— 
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1642, 26% April. To the ringers, when the king 


came in and went out - - - xi* viij* 

» 6% July. Paid the ringers when the king 
came in - - - - - iij* viij* 

» 16% July. For ringing when the king 
came from Newwark - - - iiij* viij¢ 


Paid to Jas. Johnson for killing three 
owles in the Woodhall closes, that 
he did steadfastly affirme them to 


belong to this church - - - xviit 

1646. Paid John Pearson for killing an urchant ijt 

Paid John Pearson for catching three urchants vj@ 
Paid Duke Redman for killing of eight jack 

dawes  - - - - - - - vj* 
Paid to the sexton for killing an owle, and car- 

rying the ammunition in the chamber - j ij¢ 

OXxonIENSISs. 


Earty Works or Living Autuors. — In the 
year 1809, Mr. E. B. Sugden first published his 
Letters to a Man of Property ; and on Feb. 12, 
1863, the 7th edition of the same work, under its 
new title of A Handy Book on Property Law, was 
issued by its author (now Lord St. Leonards), 
still in the vigour of his faculties. 

In the year 1815, Dr. Charles Richardson pub- 
lished his Zllustrations of English Philology ; and 
in 1854, published his valuable summary of the 
Diversions of Purley, with the title of The Study 
of Language. Z. Hf, 


Oricms or Names. — The following extract 
from the letter of an emigrant to Kafferland, is a 
modern specimen of giving surnames to parties 
descriptive of some quality or peculiarity in the 
party named, and as such may be worth record- 
ing in “N. & Q.:”"— 

“Our master, Mr. P——, is called E-gon-a-shalaw, 
which means broad-shouldered ; Mr. D——, Emoounyous, 
because he rose early when he first came out; Mr. T——. 
Umolotagas, that is, thin-faced; Mr. F——, Maka-wha, 
because his eye-brows meet; Mr. S——, Ins-w-bo, 
weakly-looking; Mr. N . Mafumbo, stooping; Mr. 
, Is-stop, large nose; Mr. G , El-tabala, very 
silent; Mr. W , Mack-ka-coba, because he stoops in 


walking.” 
H. T. E. 


“ County Fasmries or Eneianp,” etc.—I ac- 
cidentally met with the above work a few days 
since, and am induced, in the cause of heraldry 
and genealogy, to suggest that in such compila- 
tions it would be better that a distinction should 
be made between claims and descents, founded on 
documentary evidence or the undisturbed posses- 
sion of real estate, and those put forth on the mere 
conjecture of the parties immediately interested. 
I say this because many are misled by a claim, 
and take it for granted that there is evidence for 
the same; but in the work referred to several 
such claims have been inserted without any inves- 
tigation, and, consequently, Pepper's Ghost is so 
like a reality, that serious errors arise, when such 
a record is considered as a book of reference. B. 
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Queries. 


RICHARDSON FAMILY. 


Conon Richardson, Abbot of Parshore Abbey, 
married, after the dissolution, a Miss Pates of Bre- 
don, co. Vigorn ; and had issue two sons, Conon 
and Thomas. Conon had issue an only son, Sir 
William Richardson, Knt., who died s.p. Thomas, 
by his first wife Elizabeth, had a son Conon, of 
Tewkesbury; and by hissecond wife Anne, daugh- 
ter of Leonard Mazey, of Shechenhurst, Worces- 
tershire, he had further issue: seven sons, and six 
daughters. The sons were Henry, of London, 





haberdasher, buried a.p. 1634; who, by his wife | 
| atres, the assemblies, parties, &c., were a sufficient attrac- 


Anne, daughter of Anthony Nicholls of Morton- 
Hinmars, Gloucestershire, had issue a son Kenelm. 
The other sons of Thomas were Edmund, Leonard, 
Rafe, John, William, and Christopher. 
borne by this family were : “ Argent,- on a chief, 
sable; 3 leopards’ heads erased of the Ist.” 

I find, in the Harl. MSS., the very same arms 
given to another family of Richardson : — John 
Richardson of Roskell, or Rostill, co. York, mar- 
ried Isabel Hart of Botrington, and had issue two 
sons and three daughters. William, the elder son, 
was of Southwark; and by his wife Jane, daugh- 
ter of Robt. Harrison of Milton Green, Cheshire, 
had issue Thomas (e¢. 17, anno 1623), John, Wil- 
liam, Francis, and Mary. George, the second 
son, bad issue by his wife—who was a sister to 
Sir John King, Knt.—a son Richard. 

Sir Thomas Richardson, Serjeant-at-Law (anno 


1620), bore the same arms as given at p- 240 of 


Dugdale’s Origines Juridicales. And I find that 
Capt. Edward Richardson, of Colonel James Cas- 
tles’ Regiment, who was “ second son of William 
Richardson, Esq., descended of the ancient family 


of the Richardsons of Pershore, in the county of 


Worcester,” was registered May 22, 1647, by 
“Wm. Roberts,” Ulster King, as bearing the same 
arms, with a crescent for difference. His descen- 


dants continue to use these arms. 


The arms | 


William, the father of this Edward, may have | 


been a son of Conon of Tewkesbury. I am 
anxioas to know his exact descent. I shall feel 
greatly obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will kindly furnish me with any additional 
information respecting this family; so as to con- 
nect the several branches which are named above. 


I shall be glad to know anything respecting the | 
| Bank, Fulham? I was under the impression that 


parentage and descendants (if any) of Sir Thomas, 


and whether he was the same person as the Chief 


Justice [of the Common Pleas, 1626, and] of the 
King’s Bench, 1631 ? whose.arms, however, Dug- 
dale gives, at p. 238, as “ Or (instead of argent) 
on a ch.,” &e., quarterly with “ermine on a can- 
ton, azure, a saltire gules.” 


A FINE PORTRAIT OF POPE. 
In The Builder of this day (Jan. 9th, 1864), [find 


the following “curious,” or rather marvellous “dis- 
covery at Gloucester,” in which “a fine portrait 
of Pope” is concerned, and which, if true, is cer- 
tainly worth recording in “N. & Q.” : — 

“ CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN GLOUCESTER. 

“It may not be generally known, or it may possibly 
be furgotten, that in the olden time county families often 
came into their principal city or town for some of the 
winter months, where they had their regular town houses ; 
and those who had not, bestowed themselves in lodgings. 
A visit to the metropolis was then a much more serious 
business than it is now-a-days. Folks were then content 
with the amusements the city afforded them: the the- 


tion; consequently many fine old mansions will be found 
in our principal towns, now devoted to very different 
purposes from what they were originally built for. One 
of these abodes, the town house of the Guises, a mansion 
of about Queen Anne’s period, has of late been occupied 
as a school of art; and in making some alterations for 
this purpose, the architect observed an unusual, and, as 
it seemed to him, a needless projection of panelling in a 
small sitting-room, always called ‘ Pope’s room.’ ° He 
male up his mind to remove this projection, and in doing 
so brought to light a fine portrait of Pope. This led him 
to suspect that the opposite side might also contain some 


| treasure, and on taking it down a painting was revealed, 


since said to be the * Temptation,’ by Guido. A man ina 
rich dress of the time of Francois Premier is holding up 
a string of pearls toa woman, who appears to be resisting 
his entreaties and tempting offer. It is described to us 
as a remarkably fine painting. 

“Pope was a frequent visitor in Gloucestershire and 
the neighbouring county of Hereford. His well-known 
lines to the ‘ Man of Ross’ were written during his sojourn 
in the neighbourhood. In Gloucestershire he was a guest 
of the family of the Guises, who had a seat, Highnam 
Court, not far from the city; another, called Rendcombe, 
in the same county; and the house in Gloucester alluded 
to. He was 2lso a not infrequent visitor at the Bathursts, 
Lydney Park, near Cirencester. 

“ Why these pictures were ‘ walled up’ one cannot 
form any reasonable conjecture: there were no public 
troubles in Gloucester at that time. Are we justified in 
attributing their concealment to some anticipated family 
dispute respecting them, which might have been avoided, 
perhaps, by thus shutting them out from the world? 
Fortunately they were in a dry place, on each side of a 
fire-place, and have received no injury from their long 
imprisonment. 

* The pictures are now in the possession of Mr. Baylis, 
Thames Bank, Fulham.” 

Mr. Baylis’s very remarkable collection of anti- 
quities and articles of virti, particularly pictures, 
is now of long repute; but is it still at Thames 


| it had for many years left that locality. 


Nash's Worcestershire contains a slight refer- | 


ence to Conon and his issue. 
H, Lorrus Torrennam. 


And are these pictures from Gloucester now 
in his gallery, or have they ever been? Even if 
they are so, collectors are liable to be imposed 
upon by the dealers, and such a tale as the above 
is surely a most suspicious one. Is it even new, 
or cut from an old newspaper ? Perhaps some cor- 
respondent at Gloucester will clear these doubts. 

INCREDULUs. 
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Baro Ursicrerus, AtcuemicaAL WRriTER. —t 
ask for information respecting the under-described 
work and its author. I am unable to find any- 
thing about either in ordinary books of reference 
at hand. 

It is a thin 12mo of 86 pages, consisting of two 
treatises continuously paged. The first title-page 
is wanting, but the title at the beginning of the 
101 Aphorisms of which the first treatise is com- 
posed runs thus : — 

“Apnortsmt Urnicgerant; Or, Certain Rulcs, clearly 
demonstrating the Three Infallible Ways of preparing the 
Granp Exixir of the PiiLosoruers.” 

The title-page of the second treatise is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Circulatum minus Urbigeranum, On, Tut Puivo- 
sopHicAL Euixin or VecetAsies; With The Three 
certain Ways of Preparing it, fully and clearly set forth 
in One and Thirty Aruorisms. By Baro UrnicEerus, 
A Servant of God in the Kingdom of Nature. Experto 
Crede. Lonpvon, Printed for Henry Faithorne, at the 
Rose in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1690.” * 

Joun Appts. 

Samuet Burton. — Wanted, any information 
respecting Samuel Burton, Esq., whose decease at 
Sevenoaks, in Oct. 1750, is mentioned in the 
obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine. Ue had 
served the office of High Sheriff for the county of 
Derby, and had attained the age of sixty-eight 
years. E. H. A. 

“ Tue Cork Macazine™ 1847-8.—Who was 
author of an article in this Magazine on George 
Sand’s “ Seven Chords of the Lyre,” No. I. pp. 35- 
43. R. I. 


Dowveswett Famiry. —“ Rich. Dowdeswell, 
wtatis sue 46, anno 1726,” is written on the back 
of a portrait in my possession. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me who this Richard 
Dowdeswell was? I think he or his son married 
a Miss Leverton. J.D. 


Natsaniet Eaton.—One of my maternal an- 
cestors, Nathaniel Eaton, of Manchester, in 1674, 
married Christian Vawdry, of “ The Riddings,” 
and Bank Hill, Timperly, Cheshire. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, but 1 suspect 
was a son or grandson of one of the six Non- 
conformist ministers, of the name of Eaton, who, 
according to Calamy, were ejected from their 
livings by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the fact that the 
mother of Christian Vawdry (Margaret, daughter 
of Oswald Moseley, of Garratt, near Manchester), 
after the death of her first husband, Robert Vaw- 
dry, father of Christian Vawdry, married the well- 

[* There ought to be a beautifully engraved frontis- 
piece, which is explained at the end of the volume. A 
German translation of it was printed at Hamburgh in 
~_* The name Urbigcrus locks like a psendonym.— 
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known John Angier, minister of Denton, Lanca- 
shire, who had as intimate friends or coadjutors, 
several Nonconformist ministers of the name of 
Eaton. 

I shall feel obliged by any information or sur- 
mise as to the parents or relations of the above 
Nathaniel Eaton, at the same time remarking that 
his marriage in 1674 is inconsistent with his being 
the Nathaniel Eaton, born in 1609, who, according 
to Calamy, was the first master of the College at 
New Cambridge in New England, and who after- 
wards died in the King’s Bench. M. D. 


Fingers or Hixnpoo Govs.—What is the mean- 
ing of the position of the fingers below described, 
which I have observed in effigies of gods and 
kings on Hindoo pagodas, as well as in sculptures 
of saints and abbots on Christian cathedrals? 
The upper part of the right arm is pressed close 
to the right side, the lower part of the arm 
doubled up against the upper part, so that the 
hand is brought up to the shoulder; the palm of 
the hand is turned to the front, the fore and 
middle fingers pointing upwards : the thumb and 
other fingers being doubled on to the a" 


‘ 


Herarpic.—I shall feel obliged if you can tell 
me, is there any tradition by which the history or 
origin of the following arms can be found ? — 

“Per cheveron inverted or and sable, a lion 
rampant. Countercharged crest, a demi-moor 
holding in dexter hand an arrow, and in sinister 
a shield or. Motto: Mors potius macula.” 

J. B. 

Dublin. 

“Heracuitus Ripens,” a weekly fly-sheet, 
issued in 168]-2, and republished in 1713, runs 
over with abuse of Whigs and Dissenters. It is 
in the form of dialogues between Jest and Earnest. 
The wit is coarse and strong, and the book is 
altogether a racy specimen of people's English in 
those happy days. ‘There are some useful his- 
torical and literary allusions in it. It lived to be 
eighty-two numbers old. In his postscript, at 
the end, the author alludes to his successful pre- 
servation of the nominis umbra; wherein he says, 
“he has had such a felicity (notwithstanding all 
the conjectures that have been made of him), as 
that he is not more publicly known than the 
author of the Whole Duty of Man.” 

Was Heraclitus Ridens ever revealed ? 


B. H. C. 


Tur Horny House or Loretto. — Not long 
since, I read a letter in the Daily Telegraph that 
the Santa Casa has been removed to Milan. Is 
this a fact? And if so, what are the circum- 
stances? A Loretto guide-book says, that angels 
sarried this house, in 1291, from Nazareth to 
Tersatto in Illyria; and, in 1294, from Illyria to 
Loretto. B. H.C, 
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Rev. Epwarp James, A.M., Vicar or Aner- 
GAVENNY FRom 1709 to 1719.— Can and will 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige by giving some 
reference where to find any further particulars of 
him, and did he leave any descendants, and their 
names ? Guwysia. 


“ Massacre or THE INNocENTS.”— 

“Some of the pictures ” (at Bruges) “ are overcrowded, 
and absurdly minute. In the hospital is a ‘ Massacre of 
the Innocents,’ by Hamlin, in which all out-of-the-way 
methods of killing are exhibited. Beneath is a descrip- 
tion in uncouth Latin and Dutch, which I am sorry I 
had not time to copy. One child’s throat is said to be 
too small for the dagger, and the eyes of another are at 
the back of its cleft skull,—illustrating ‘ oculos per vul- 
nus vomit.’ ” — Journey through Holland and the Nether- 
lands in 1777, by H. Ward, p. 56. 

I do not think that there is any such picture 
now in the hospital. Any account of this, ora 
copy of the verses, will be acceptable. Is Hamlin 
a slip of the pen for Memling ? T. P. E. 


Wriuiam Mirener, “Tae Great Trncrartan 
Doctor.”—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply, 
or direct me to, information regarding this fanatic, 
who published many indescribable books and broad- 
sides in Edinburgh and Glasgow at the beginning 
of last century, of which I possess a few ? 

“ The reason I call myself the Tinclarian Doc- 
tor,’ says he, “is because I am a Tinklar and 
cures old Pans and old Lantruns,” which humble 
occupation he seems to have neglected and set 
himself up for a Light to the Ministers and a 
director of crowned heads. 

Speaking of Popish practices abroad, he ob- 
serves, “‘] have written so much about them in 
my French Travels, that I need not write of them 
here.” Is this book of the Tinker’s known ? * 

J. O. 


P.S. The Doctor seems to have been at one 
time literally the Lamplighter of Auld Reekie. 
When the magistrates dismissed him from that 
post, he assumed the more spiritual office ; and 

is pertinacity in teaching both the clergy and 
laity in his incoherent fashion must have been 
sufficiently annoying to the Kirk. Some time 
ago I purchased his Testament, in which, in the 
usual style of these mad prophets, he applies, and 
inveighs against ‘“‘the beast in the Revelations, 
whose number is six hundred, three score, and 
six.” If the ministers had had the lotting of this 
book, they could not have retaliated better than 
the auctioneer, who, as may be seen by the undis- 
turbed ticket, accidentally lotted The Great Tin- 
clarian Doctor, 666! 


Oratory or Pirt anp Fox: “Sans Curo- 
tipes.”"—In a contemporary satire—Sans Culo- 





{* The death of this singular character is thus an- 
nounced in The Scots Magazine for March, 1740 (ii. 143) : 


“ William Mitchel, White-ironsmith, Edinburgh, well 
known by the name of Tinclarian Doctor.” —Eb. 


tides, by Cincinnatus Rigshaw, Professor of Theo- 
philanthrophy, &c., 4to, 1800 —there is a curious 
passage illustrative of the different styles of ora- 
tory of Pitt and Fox. It is an imitation of 
Virgil's eighth Eclogue, and runs.as follows : — 
“ Inconstant man! from me thy fancy roves, 

And Pitt’s big voice, and sounding periods loves ; 

‘Thou lov’st no more, when I impassion’d speak, 

My shrill-ton’d treble’s energetic squeak : 

Thy taste no more Judaic charms allows, 

My chin’s black honours, and my shaggy brows! 

Begin my muse, begin the plaintive strain! 

Hear it St. Ann’s, and hear each neighbouring plain.” 

No one who only knows the two great states- 
men by their portraits, could suppose that the 
“big voice and sounding periods” belonged to 
Pitt—and “shrill ton’d treble’s energetic squeak ” 
to his great rival. Among the readers of “N.& Q.” 
there are still some who must have listened to 
them both. Will they kindly give myself and 
your readers the benefit of their reminiscences ? 
One confirmation of the statement I have met 
with, though I cannot now recollect my autho- 
rity, namely, that the late Lord Stanhope, in his 
style of speaking, bore a marked resemblance to 
his distinguished relative. May I add a second 
Query : Who was the author of Sans Culotides >— 
obviously, a violent Pittite. S. H. Y. 


Perrarcua.—I have three editions of this 
oet, that of Filelfo, folio, 1481, and two others. 
Reading in that most agreeable of bibliographers, 

Dibdin, p. 756, Lib. Comp., he says, “ an edition 
by Rovillio, 18mo, 1574, with two suppressed 
leaves. The previous editions of Rovillio are 
1550-1.” Now on examining my two copies I 
find “ I] Petrarcha ; in Lyone appresso G. Rovillio, 
1564,” size 4in. by 2 in., printed with italic letter. 
The other Il Petrarcha, Venice, by the well-known 
Nicolo Bevilacqua, 1564, size of the text 4} in. by 
2in.; and this edition has a preface of four pages 
by G. Rovillio. So that he (Rovillio) printed, or 
| caused to be printed, two distinct editions of the 
poet in the same year. I don’t think this has 
been noticed before. Of the earlier edition above 
| named I know nothing. I should be glad of any 
information concerning the suppressed leaves men- 
tioned by Dibdin. Wm. Davis. 

Hill Cottage, Erdington. 


Portrait or Our Saviour. —In the Anti- 
quarian Repertory, vol. iii. (ed. 1808), p. 428, I 
find a letter from Wm. Lottie, Canterbury, dated 
July 15, 1780, with a drawing “ of a very old 
picture painted on oak on a gold ground.” 

The accompanying drawing in the Repertory is 
a very fine representation of our Saviour, bearing 
an inscription that it was — 

“Imprinted by the predesessors of the great Turke, 
and sent to the Pope Innosent the VIII. at the cost of the 
Grete Turke for a token for this cause to redeme his 
Brother that was takyn presonor.” 
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Where the original of this painting was at the 
date of the communication (1780) is not stated. 
From the newspapers I observe that a cameo 


| 


part of the plant of that newspaper, but the 


| earlier numbers are wanting. 


has lately been discovered, said to have been | 


executed by order of Tiberius, and supposed to 
be a representation of our Saviour, 

Could any of your correspondents inform me 
where the painting above referred to is to be 
seen? What resemblance it bears to the alleged 
cameo, and if the painting is a copy of the cameo? 

ANON. 

Mrs. Parker THe CircumNAvIGATOR.—In 1795 
was published at London, in 8vo, A Voyage round 
the World in the “Gorgon” Man of War, Captain 
John Parker, performed by his Widow for the Ad- 
vantage of a numerous Family. (Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecdotes, ix. 158, Gent. Mag. |xv. 941.) I shall 
be glad to know the Christian name of this lady,* 
and the date of her death. The work appears, 
from the review of it, to be of a very interesting 
character. * 4 


Perkins Famity.—Does there exist, in MS. or 
in print, a more detailed and complete history of 


Wrane E. Baxter. 


PassaGE in Tennyson.—To what does Tenny- 
son allude when he speaks of the right ear filled 


| with dust, in the following stanza from his pocm of 


| work. The title is as follows: 


| autres figures . . 


the family of Perkins than the one to be found | 
in Burke’s Landed Gentry ? A reference to such, | 


if in existence, would hugely oblige me.T 
F. Bertrranp D’Arrve. 


Quoration. — Are the following lines by Geo. | 


Wither, or by any one of his time? Or, are they 
of more modern and less illustrious parentage ? 
“ Oh God of glory! Thou hast treasured up 

For me my little portion of distress ; 

But with each draught, in every bitter cup 

Thy hand hath mixt, to make its soreness less, 

Some cordial drop; for which Thy Name I bless, 

And offer up my mite of thankfulness.” 

W. CampseE i. 


Sussex Newsrarers.—I have in my possession 


[July 29, 1829], and of the Brighton Chronicle, 
2d. [May 13, 1829.] The latter is composed of 
facetious skits on contemporary abuses, but the 
Hastings production is of a more pretentious 
character, devoting three columns to a “ retro- 
spective review of literature.” Did any subse- 
quent numbers appear? Is anything known of 
the contributing staff of the Hastings Chronicle ? 
Are any of the earliest numbers of the Sussex 
Advertiser in existence? { An imperfect copy was 
sold a short time ago, and now, [ believe, forms 





[* The Dedication to the Princess of Wales in the 


the Zwo Voices ? — 
“Go, vexed spirit, sleep in trust ; 
The right ear that is filled with dust 
Hears little of the false or just.” 


M. O. 


J. G. Witix.—I have in my pessession a large 
folio volume of engravings by the elder Wille, of 
which I can find no mention in any bibliographical 
C2uvres de Jean 
Georges Wille, céléhbre graveur Allemand ..... 
Paris, 1814. Then follows a Life of Wille in 
English, French, and German; and after that, 
forty-one of his most celebrated plates. At the 
end of the volume is a “ Recueil de paysages et 
. - Paris, 1801 ;” thirty-six in 
number, by the same engraver. 

I hope some of your readers will be able to in- 
form me how many copies of this work were pub- 
lished; whether the engravings contained therein 
are late or early impressions; and what is its 
present market value. J.C. Linpsay. 

New York. 


Queries With Answers, 


Witnrram Derr, D.D.— Can you inform me 
whether the “ Mr. Dell,” who was sent by the 
Commissioners as one of the ministers of sdicien 
to attend King Charles I. before his execution, 
was the William Dell, afterwards Master of Gonvil 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and Rector of 


| Yeldon, Beds ? 
the first number of the Hastings Chronicle, 6d. | 


Is anything knowh of William Dell beyond the 
few sermons of his still extant ? 8. S. 

[ William Dell, D.D. received his education at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he was chosen Fellow, and 
held the living of Yeldon, co. Bedford. About the year 
1645 he became chaplain to the army, constantly attend- 
ing Sir Thomas Fairfax, and preaching at head-quarters. 
On May 4, 1649, he was made Master of Caius College, 


| Cambridge, which he held with his living at Yeldon till 


he was ejected by the Act of Uniformity. Although 
tinctured with the enthusiasm of the times, he was a man 
of some learning, with very peculiar and unsettled princi- 


| ples. Wm. Cole has left a very unfavourable account of 


above work is signed “Mary Ann Parker, No. 6, Little | 


Chelsea.” — st 

{t A carefully drawn-up pedigree of the Perkins of 
Orton-on-the Hill, co. Leicester, is printed in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. *854.—Ep.] 

{tA perfect set of the Sussex Advertiser, from its com- 
mencement in 1825 to the present time, is in the British 
Museum.— Ep. } 


Dr. Dell among his MSS. He says, “On Dell's appoint- 


} ment as Chaplain to the General Sir Thomas Fairfax, at 
the surrender of the garrison at Oxford, he, among others 
of his tribe, was sent down there to poison the principles 
of that university; and on the morning of the martyr- 
dom of King Charles, he, with other bold and insolent 
fanatical ministers, went with all the solemnity becoming 
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a better cause, and all the confidence and assurance pecu- 
liar to the fanatical tribe, to offer their unhallowed ser- 
vices to the blessed martyr, whom they had thus brought 
to the scaffold. .... . . » Dr. Dell was so little curious 
where his carcase was deposited, that he ordered himself 
to be buried in a little spinney, or wood, on his estate 
in the parish of Westoning, co. Beds; and I was told by 
my worthy good friend, Dr. Zachary Grey, that his son 
Humphrey Dell, riding or walking by the spinney with 
an aequaintance, reflecting too severely as a son upon his 
father's base conduct and actings in the late Rebellion» 
could not help exclaiming—pointing to the place where 
his father was buried—‘ There lies that old rogue and ras- 
cal, my father!’ (Addit. MS. 5834, p. 271.) Dell’s works 
were republished in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1817. Vide The Non- 
conformist’s Memorial by Calamy and Palmer, ed. 1802, 
i, 258; Neal’s History of the Puritans, ed. 1822, v. 191; 
and the Monthly Magazine, xv. 426. } 


“Lingua Tersancta,” sy W. F.—Can you 
give me any information concerning the following 
book? Is it a rarity, or of any value? It con- 
sists of four parts each having a separate title- 
page : — 

“Lingua Tersancta; or, a most Sure and Compleat 
Allegorick Dictionary to the Holy Language of The 
Spirit ; Carefully and Faithfully expounding and illustrat- 
ing all the several Words or Divine Symbols in Dream, 
Vision, and Apparition. &c. By W. F., Esq.. Author of 
the New Jerusalem. London: Printed for the Author, 
and sold by E. Mallet near Fleet-bridge, 1703.” 

The other parts are — “ The Fountain of Moni- 
tion,” “The Divine Grammar,” “The Pool of 
Bethesda watch'd.” The first part, the title- 
page of which I have given at length, runs (in- 
cluding an index) to 566 pages. CLurna. 

[ This work appears to be one of the singular produc- 
tions of William Freke, Esq. (a younger son of Thomas 
Freke, Esq. of Hannington, Wilts), of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and afterwards a barrister of law. He wrote 
An Essay towards an Union between Divinity and Morality, 
In this he styles himself Gul. Libera Clavis, 
i. e. Free Key, i. ¢. Freke. Also A Dialogue, by way of 
Question and Answer, concerning the Deity : to which is 
added, a Clear and Brief Confutation of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, 1693; which he sent to several members of 
parliament, who voted them to be burnt in Palace Yard, 
the author being indicted in the King’s Bench, 1693, and 
found guilty, the following year was fined 5002, and to 
make a recantation in the four courts in Westminster 
Hall. He published also a Dictionary of Dreams, 4to, a 
medley of folly, obscenity, and blasphemy. Although his 
understanding was deranged, he was permitted to act as 
justice of the peace for many years. He resided at the 
Chapelry of Hinton St. Mary, co. Dorset, where he died 
in 1746.—Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, iii. 153 ; Wood’s Athene, 
by Bliss, iv. 740; and “ N. & Q.” 2°¢ S, x. 483.] 


1687, 8vo. 


Leonartivs Pamincervs.—There is a curious, 
and it may be presumed a rare collection of 
Elegies to the memory of this person, who died 
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| on May 3, 1567. It was printed at Ratisbon in 











August, 1568. 

His portrait is given at the end of the volume, 
with the following “ Hexastichon” above it : — 

“ Ista Leonarti Pamingeri effigies est, 

Attamen artificis non bene sculpta manu, 
Sic igitur paulo melius pingemus eundem : 
Corpore vir prestans, ingenioque fuit, 
Et bene Christicola de posteritate merendo, 
Extulit harmonicis dogmata sacra modis.” 

The woodcut, notwithstanding the statement 
above, has every appearance of being a good 
likeness. Paminger has on him a fur robe, and 
holds in his hand what seems to be a music book. 
He is represented as being seventy-three years of 
age. Where can any account be found of him or 
his works? J. M. 

| Leonard Paminger, or Pamiger, an eminent musical 
composer of the sixteenth century, resident at Passau, 
was a learned man and intimate friend of Luther. He 
composed a great variety of church music, edited by his 
son after his decease, and published at different periods, 
1573, 1576, 1580. See Dictionary of Musicians, ed. 1824, ii. 
259.) 


Miss Battey.— The popular song of “ Unfor- 
tunate Miss Bailey” was admirably translated 
into Latin not later, I think, than 1807 or 1808. 
Can any one oblige me by stating where I can 
find the Latin version in question? Eurydice is 
dying to see it. Ornpuevs. 

[As probably many others would be as pleased to see 
Miss Bailey in her Latin costume as Eurydice, we sub- 
join a copy of it :— 

“ Seduxit miles virginem, receptus in hybernis, 
Precipitem que laqueo se transtulit Avernis. 
Impransnus ille restitit, sed acrius potabat, 

Et, conscius facinoris, per vina clamitabat— 

* Miseram Baliam, infortunatam Baliam, 
Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque Baliam.’ 

“ Ardente demum sanguine, dum repsit ad cubile, 

* Ab, belle proditorcule, patrasti factum vile!’ 

Nocturne candent lampades—Quid multa? imago dira 

Ante ora stabat militis, dixitque, fumans ira, 

* Aspice Baliam, infortunatam Baliam, 
Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque Baliam.’ 

“* Abito—cur me corporis pallore exanimasti?’ 

* Perfidius munusculum, mi vir, administrasti — 

Pererro ripas Stygias — recusat justa Pontifex, 

Suicidam Questor nuncupat, sed tua culpa, carnifex. 

Tua culpa, carnifex, qui violasti Baliam, 
Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque Baliam.’ 

“* Sunt mi bis deni solidi, quam nitidi quam pulcbri; 

Hos accipe, et honores cauponabere sepulchri!’ 

Tum Lemuris non facies ut antea iracundior, 

Argentum ridens numerat, fit ipsa vox jucundior— 

* Salve, mihi corculum! lusisti satis Baliam ; 
Vale, mihi corculum! nunc lude, si vis, aliam.’” 

It was written by the Rev. G. H. Glasse, and printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1805, vol. Ixxv. 
pt. 2, p. 750. ] 

Sunpry Queriss.—1. When an Englishman 
would say “I gota regular scolding for that,” a 
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Scotchman would say “I got my kail through the 
reek for that.” What is the origin of this last 
phrase ? 

2. Were Superville’s sermons ever translated 
from the French into English ? 

3. Is there an English translation of Saurin’s 
sermons ? Avus. 

[1. Jamieson explains the phrase, but does not give its 
origin. “*To gie one his kail throw the reek,’ is to give 
one a severe reproof, to subject to a severe scolding match, 
‘If he brings in the Glengyle folk, and the Glenfinlas and 
Balquhidder lads, he may come to gie you your kail 
through the reek.’ Jo Roy, iii. 75.” 


. NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
have only the first part. 


2. Daniel de Superville’s Sermons have been translated 
by John Reynolds, 2 vols. 8vo. York, 1812; and by | 


John Allen, with Memoirs, Lond, 8vo, 1816. 

3. James Saurin’s Sermons have been translated by 
Robert Robinson, Dr. Henry Hunter, and Joseph Sut- 
cliffe, in 8 vols. 8vo, fifth edition, 1812. ] 


Morrors anp Coats or Arms.— Could you 
direct me in what book I can find the mottoes 
used by some of the nobility (peerages now ex- 
tinct), with their coats of arms, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century ? The crest and arms 
are found in many works on heraldry, but the 
mottoes are not given in any work I have con- 


sulted. G. W. 
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Was a second presented 
to the public ? Wynne E. Baxter. 

[ This appears to be the first volume of Edward Capell’s 
Notes and Various Readings to Shakspeare. Lond. 1779-80, 
4to, 3 vols. ‘Vol. iii. of this work is entitled “ The School 
of Shakspeare, or Authentic Extracts from divers English 
Books that were in print in that Author’s Time, evidently 
showing from whence his fables were taken,” ] 


Replies. 


rik LAPWING: CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
(3? S. iii. 423; v. 10.) 

I thank Mr. Mac Cane for his note, as it throws 
light, I think, on an old provincial word that has 
puzzled me very much. In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of a parish in Dorset, 1701-24, I found 
amongst the various and numerous payments for 
“varments’ ” heads, one entry which all inquiry 
had hitherto failed to elucidate, viz. the payment 
of one shilling per dozen for “ popes, pops, or 
poops’ heads.” Whether bird or beast remained a 
mystery. 

In the parochial accounts of Chedder, Somerset, 


| “ woope’s heads” are mentioned — a synonymous 


[ The following works may be consulted: Book of Fa- | 


mily Crests and Mottoes, with 4000 engravings of the 
Crests of the Peers and Gentry of England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland: a Dictionary of Mottoes, &c. — 
Elvin’s Hund-Book of Mottoes, translated with Notes and 
Quotations, 12mo, 1860. — Fairbairn’s Crests of Great 


Britain and Ireland, by Butters, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 1861. ] 


“Tur ATHENIAN 
period of time did this publication extend ? Who 
were the writers therein? Are copies scarce ? 

P. A. G. 

Dungannon, Ireland. 

[The Athenian Mercury was a continuation of the 
Athenian Gazette under another title, both of them super- 
intended by that eccentric bookseller, John Dunton, 
assisted by the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Mr. Richard Sault, 
and Dr, Norris. 
zette was published 17th March, 1690-1, and that of the 
Athenian Mercury 13th Dec. 1692: the last number came 
out on Monday, 14th June, 1697, Both works at last 
swelled to twenty volumes folio; these becoming ;very 
searce, a collection of the most curious questions and 
answers was reprinted under the title of The Athenian 
Oracle, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
dotes, iv. 74, 77; v. 67-73; and “N, & Q.” 1 S. v. 230; 
vi, 436. ] 


“ Notes to Suakspeare.’—Who is the author 
of Notes and Various Readings to Shakspeare. 
Lond. Edw. and Chas. Dilly? ‘The address to the 
reader is subscribed “ E. C.,” and dated 1774. I 


word, it seemed probable, varying with the dialects 
of the two counties. It now turns out that pupu 
is an obsolete French word, and synonymous with 
huppe, hoop (Bailey's Dict.), a lapwing. 

Why a price should have been put on the head 
of this harmless and beautiful bird I won't pre- 


| tend to say, unless it were from the mistaken 


Mercury.” — Over what | 


opinion that it fed on the grain in those cornfields 
which it often frequented for the purpose of pro- 
curing its natural food. The names by which it 


| was known in this country 150 years ago seem to 
W 


The first number of the Athenian Ga- | 


Consult Nichols’s Literary Anec- | 


be «quite obsolete now. Vy. . ip S. 
Your correspondent W. B. Mac Case wishes 
to know whether “the lapwing, so remarkable a 
bird in ancient lore and legend, holds any import- 
ance in the folk-lore of England.” I am not 
aware that the lapwing (Vanellus cristatus, Flem.) 
figures at all as a remarkable bird in ancient lore. 
The pupu unquestionably denotes the hoopoe 
(Upupa epops), a bird belonging to an entirely 
different order, and which has been long, and is 
still, regarded in the East with superstition. It 
is the éroy of the Greeks, and the upupa of Pliny, 
and certainly the term is used in a restricted 
sense to signify the hoopoe alone. In my article 


| on “ Lapwing,” in Dr. Smith's Dict. of the Bible, 


I have endeavoured to show that the hoopoe is 
the bird meant by the Hebrew duképhath. ‘The 
Egyptians seem to have spoken of this bird under 
the name of koukoupha (see Horapollo, i. 55 ; and 
comp. Leeman’s notes; Jablonki Opera, i. s. v.; 
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Bochart, Hierog. iii. 107-115, ed. Rosenmuller.) 
The Arabs call it hudhud; comp. Moore, Lalla 
Rookh, p. 395 (ed. Lond., one vol. 1850)— 


“Fresh as the fountain underground, 
When first ’tis by the lapwing found ” — 


where Moore has the following note: “ The hud- 
hud or lapwing is supposed to have the power of 
discovering water underground.” (See “Lapwing,” 
Smith’s Dict.) The blood of this bird was be- 
lieved by the Arabs to have supernatural effects. 
To this day they ascribe magical powers to the 
hoopoe, and call it the “ Doctor.” 
French word pupu, I refer your correspondent 
to Belon, LZ’ Histoire de la Nat. des Oyseaur, p. 
293, who says : — 

“Nous luy donnons ce nom (/a huppe) & cause de sa 
creste, mais les Grecs l’ont nommee epops,& cause de son 
eTy. 
fait son nid d’ordure, aussi fait une voix en chantant qui 
dit puput.” 

I need not say that the account of the materials 
which are here said to form the nest of the hoopoe, 
—originally proceeding from Aristotle, though 
still, I believe, credited by some of the lower orders 
in France, — contains a gross libel on the bird, 
which, it is true, is not very cleanly in its habits, 
but is not so bad as is reported. 

From the fact of the lapwing, or peewit, having 
a crest, and being a better known bird in Europe, 
it is easy to see how la huppe might occa- 
sionally be used to denote this bird. The lap- 
wing, according to Dr. Leyden, quoted by Yar- 
rell (Brit. Birds, ii. 484, ed. 2nd), is still regarded 
as an unlucky bird in consequence of the Cove- 
nanters in the time of Charles II. having been 
discovered by their pursuers from the flight and 
screaming of these restless birds. 

W. Hoveuron. 


PARISH REGISTERS: TOMBSTONES AND THEIR 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(3"* S. iv. 226, 317.) 

If it would be performing a really useful work, 
and if others will take it up, I will do my part 
by copying the inscriptions on all the tombstones 
in the churchyard of my parish. 
thought of doing it, but have never had resolu- 
tion. Some of my friends tell me it is not neces- 
sary, for that the parish register is quite enough 
for all purposes. It may however be remarked, 
that the register contains the date of the burial, 
but not the day of the death, as the stone does. 


In some registers I know, I have seen occa- | 


sionally both circumstances recorded ; but this is 
rare. And the stone contains more than the 
register. It generally mentions the age of the 


deceased person, or date of birth ; together with 
some genealogical particular, as whose son or 


} 


| the most severe censure. 


daughter. Anriquartus and E. are quite right 
in advocating the desirableness of having copies 
taken of all parish registers down to the time 
when’ they first began to be made in duplicate. 
The insecure places in which these valuable books 
are kept, in most parishes, is a subject deserving 
I know instances, and 
have heard of others, where the register has been 
burnt or otherwise destroyed ; because it was in 


| some closet at the vicarage instead of safe in the 


As to the old | 


Nous la nommos un puput: car, en oultre ce qu'elle | 


| that is now going on all over the country. 


parish chest, where it ought to be. All the 
original registers ought to be deposited in some 
central office in London (accessible to the public 
of course), and an attested copy of each one fur- 
nished to each parish. It has always been mar- 
vellous to me that some Member of Parliament 
has never taken up this truly national subject. 
And it is high time that some check should be 
put upon the reckless destruction of old churches 
How 
crimes are committed in the name of 
Of course; it is the interest of 


many 
“ restoration !” 


| architects to knock one church down, and build 





up another. A clergyman consults an architect 
on the state of his church; and then, very soon 
afterwards, unconsciously to himself, becomes 
little better than a puppet in the hands of his 
architect. Many of our old churches, which are 
now being levelled with the ground, might be re- 
tained to the admiration of generations yet un- 
born, if the spirit of preservation, instead of the 
spirit of destruction, were more prevalent in the 
land. It would be well for our churches, if every 
vicar of a parish were something of an architect, 
for so indeed he ought to be. In that case he 
would be the master over his architect, instead 
of being his servant, as he is now in too many in- 
stances. As for churchwardens, they need not be 
named ; because they are, generally, three degrees 
more ignorant, and ten degrees more pig-headed, 
than their betters. It has long been a dictum 
with me, that not one clergyman in ten, or one 
churchwarden in a hundred, is fit to have the care 
of his own church or parish register. These 
are hard words, no doubt; but I beg to say this 


| opinion has been forced upon me by clergymen 


I have often | 


and churchwardens themselves. I have watched 
them from time to time, and have found them 
wanting. Remember, I am speaking of the great 
majority: for there are some few honourable ex- 
ceptions, but only a few. Let clergymen study a 
little of architecture, and a little of antiquities ; and 
then they would be better able to appreciate the 
venerable features in the fabric of their churches, 
and guard them with a jealous care against the 
sweeping measures of an architect, or the igno- 
rance of churchwardens. P. Hurcarson. 
Sidmouth. 
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ST. PATRICK AND THE SHAMROCK. 
(3 S. v. 40, 60.) 

While innocently wandering in the pleasant | 
meads of literary antiquities, culling a flower here 
and there, and occasionally interchanging courte- 
sies with congenial spirits delighting in similar 
pursuits, I find that I have unwittingly stumbled 
into a perfect Santa Barbara of something very 
like odium theologicum. Of course, the consequent 
explosion took place, sudden, fierce, and strong 
as a treble charge could make it, but, with respect 
to myself, quite innocuous; in all good feeling, I 
earnestly hope that the magazine has suffered as 
little injury as the intruder, and that the engineers 
have not been hoisted by their own petards. 

First in place, as first in ability and candour, | 
appears F.C. H. His argument, if it be worthy 
of the name, has no reference to what St. Patrick 
did or did not, but as to what he (F. C. H.) would 
do, if placed in similar circumstances, and just 
amounts to this—I would do it, argal St. Patrick 
did. Apart from its obvious weakness, this is a 
most dangerous method of dealing with things 
spiritual. Eliminate the beautiful language and 
florid French sentiment from M. Rénan’s Vie de 
Jésus, and we shall find a very similar absence of 
reasoning, if I may so express myself, impotently 
brandished against the miracles of our Saviour — 
M. Rénan cannot work miracles, he would not if 
he could, and therefore, &c. &c. I have not the 
honour of being personally acquainted with | 
F. C. H., but from his communications in this 
Journal, I believe him to be a Christian gentleman 
and scholar, a man of common sense, and more 
than ordinary ability; nevertheless, he must ex- 
cuse me for not placing him in the same category 
as St. Patrick, the venerated Apostle of my much 
loved native land. “ What could any enemy to 
Christianity have hoped to gain by inventing such 
a story?” asks F.C. H. I answer, the story is 
one eminently calculated to throw contempt on 
the sacred mystery of the Trinity; but I would 
certainly despair of being able to bring F. C. H. 
to my opinion. 

With respect to Canon Datton’s communica- 
tion, I am sorry to say it is characterised by | 
nothing less than disingenuousness. He says, | 
alluding to me, “ Your correspondent supposes 
that St. Patrick compared the Shamrock to the | 
mystery of the Trinity.” This is incorrect; my 
paper was, on the contrary, an objection to that 
supposition, as expressed by others. Again, he 
says, “ Mr. Pinkerton refers to the well-known 
treatise of St. Augustine De Trinitate.” This 
also is incorrect; I referred to and related alegend | 
of St. Augustine, said to have occurred when he | 
was writing De. Trinifate. Canon Datron then | 
adduces St. Augustine’s verbal illustration of the | 
Trinity, and ends by saying, “I maintain that | 

} 


these two different illustrations, made use of by 
St. Patrick and St. Augustine, are far from being 
absurd or egregiously irreverent,” thereby im- 
plying that I had applied these epithets to St. 
Augustine's illustration —which again is incor- 
rect. 

It is curious to observe how the word illustra- 
tion has been modified by F, C. H. and Canon 
Datron, since they first used it, regarding this 
alleged act of St. Patrick. The former now terms 
it “ some sort of illustration, however feeble and 
imperfect,” and the latter, “ a faint illustration.” 
To illustrate a subject is literally to throw light 
upon it, and may be done either rhetorically, or, 
in our commonest use of the word at the present 
day, by a pictorial or material representation ; 
the latter, of course, being the stronger and more 
forcible. A wretched man, named Carlile, a few 
years ago, exposed in his shop-window in Fleet 
Street, a hideous engraving, under which were 
the words “ Jews and Christians, behold your 
God!” A Jewish gentleman smashed the pane, 
and in consequence was taken before a magistrate. 
The gentleman pleaded just indignation as his 
excuse; while Carlile urged that the engraving 
was carefully made from Scriptural descriptions of 
the Deity. The magistrate at once dismissed the 
case, observing that the exposure of such an en- 
graving was a blasphemous insult to the com- 
munity at large. Suppose Carlile had put a 
shamrock in his window, and had written beneath 
it, Christians, behold your Trinity !—would the 
blasphemy or insult be any the less ? 

I could say something of the word comparison ; 
its derivation from the Latin com par, signifying 
the putting together of equals ; of the well-known 
mode of comparison by illustration; but I fear it 
would be of little service to persons seemingly 
ignorant of the meaning of the simple word ¢tradi- 
tion. (Vide 3" 8. iv. 187, 233, 293). 

D. P. points out “that the appearance of the 
fleur-de-lys on the mariner’s compass has no 
bearing at all” upon my case. As in the same 
paragraph, I was endeavouring to show that “ the 
triad is still a favourite figure in national and 
heraldic emblems,” I am certain that it has a very 
extended and important bearing. For D. P.’s 
information on the antiquity of the mariner’s 
compass, I am obliged; but as an old sailor and 
traveller in almost all parts of the globe, who has 
long studied the history of that most valuable 
instrument, I fancy that I know much more about 
it than is to be found either in Moreri or Du 
Fresnoy. 

The legend of St. Augustine, which D. P. 
terms a well-known incident in the life of that 
saint, is not apposite, Iam told. If words have 
any meaning, it was not intended to be so. I 
designated it as charming and instructive, while I 
stigmatised the story of St. Patrick as absurd, if 
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not egregiously irreverent. As these last words 
refer to a simple matter of opinion, and seem to 
have given offence, I retract them, with regret 
that I had ever used them; though, of course, my 
opinion remains unchanged. And it is consoling 
to me, in this case, to be informed by F. C. H. 


that “no one is bound to believe the tradition of 


St. Patrick and the Shamrock.” Having thus 
retracted my expression of opinion, I shall con- 
clude with a matter of fact. The reply of F.C. H. 
though feeble, was at least fair; but the com- 
munications of Canon Datton and D. P. are 
tainted by either a stolid misapprehension, or 
wilful perversion, of what I did write. And I 
confidently appeal to the grand jury, formed by 
the intelligent readers of “N. & Q.,” if this lan- 
guage be too strong for the occasion. 
Witotiam Pinkerton. 
Hounslow. 


JOHN SILURLEY. 
(3 S$. iv. 499.) 


This author, John Shurley, or Shirley (for he 
wrote his name both ways), was a voluminous 
writer of ephemeral productions in the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century. Ile is, undoubt- 
edly, the person so graphically described in the 
following passage from old John Dunton’s Life 
and Errors 


“Mr. Shirley (alias Dr. Shirley) is a goodnatured 
writer, as I know. He has been an indefatigable press- 
mauler for above these twenty years. He has published 
at least a hundred bound books, and about two hundred 
sermons; but the cheapest, pretty, pat things, all of them 
pence a-piece as long as they willrun. His great talent 
lies at collection, and he will do it for you at six shillings 
a sheet. He knows to disguise an author that you shall 
not know him, and yet keep the sense and the main 
scope entire. He is as true as steel to his word, and 
would slave off his feet to oblige a bookseller. He is 
usually very fortunate in what he goes upon. He wrote 
Lord Jeffreys’s Life for me, of which six thousand were 
sold. After all, he subsists, as other authors must expect, 
by a sort of geometry.”— Edit. 1818, i. 184. 


Besides numerous small tracts and ballads, 
mostly printed by “ William Thackeray in Duck 
Lane,” Shirley was the author of the following 
works, chiefly “ collections” as Dunton expresses 
it—a list very far short of the “hundred bound 
books ” which came from his ready pen : — 


1. The Most Delightful History of Reynard the Fox, 
in heroic verse. 4to, 1681, 

2. The Renowned History of Guy, Earl of Warwick; 
containing his noble Exploits and Victories. 4to, 1681. 

8. Ecclesiastical History Epitomiz’d. 8vo, 1682-3. 

4. The Honour of Chivalry; or, the Famous and De- 
lectable History of Don Bellianis of Greece. Translated 
out of Italian. 4to, 1683. 

5. The History of the Wars of Hungary, or an Ac- 
count of the Miseries of that Kingdom. 12mo, 1685. 


6. The Illustrious History of Women; the whole Work 








enrich’d and intermix’d with curious Poetry and delicate 
Fancie. 8vo, 1686. 

7. The Accomplished Ladie’s rich Closet of Rarities. 
12mo, 1688. 

8. The True Impartial History of the Wars of the 
Kingdom of Ireland. 12mo, 1692. 

9. The Unfortunate Favorite; or, Memoirs of the 
Life of the late Lord Chancellor [Jefferies]. 8vo, n. d. 

When T. B. says, “there is no mention of him 
[J. Shurley] in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes,” he is 
in error. ‘The works in the above list, marked 2, 
6, 7, and 8, are duly chronicled by Lowndes ; but 
under Shirley, not Shurley. ‘There should have 
been a counter reference under the latter name, 
In this respect much might be done towards im- 
proving this (with all its errors) valuable hand- 
book to the literary collector. 

Anthony Wood mentions a John Shirley, the 
son of a London bookseller of the same name, 
who was born in 1648, and entered Trinity Col- 
lege in 1664. But for the certain fact that this 
person died at Islington in 1679, I should have 
imagined him to have been the John Shirley of 
whom I have given a notice; especially as Wood 
tells us “ he published little things of a sheet and 
half-a-sheet of paper.” . 

Dunton, it will be seen, calls our author “ Mr. 
Shirley, alias Dr. Shirley.” If, therefore, we sup- 
pose him to have been originally educated for the 
medical profession, he may have been the author 
of the following works, unnoticed by Lowndes or 
his editor. ‘They were certainly written by a John 
Shirley : — 

1. A Short Compendium of Chirurgery. 8vo, 1678 

2. The Art of Rowling and Bolstring, that is, the 
Method of Dressing and Binding up the several Parts. 
8yvo, 1683. 


Epwarp F. Rimpavutt. 


Frencu Coronets (3° S. iv. 372.)—In answer 
to M. B., there are descriptions and engravings of 
the coronets worn by the French nobility in Sel- 
den’s Titles of Honour, and in the Vicomte de 
Magny's Science du Blason. Paris, 1858. 

F. D. H. 

Baroness (3" §S, v. 54.) — Foreign titles give 
no rank in this country. The daughter of a baron 
would be received as the daughter of a baron by 
the style to which she is entitled in her own 
country. G. 


Tue Bioopy Hanp (3" S. v. 54.) — Your cor- 
respondent has raised two questions upon false 
data: a reference to one of the thousand patents 
which exist would have shown that no such grant 
was made to baronets and their descendants. For 
their greater honour and distinction all baronets 
of England and Ireland, as do now the baronets of 
the United Kingdom, enjoy the privilege granted 
to them and “their heirs male” of their body, of 
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bearing in a canton a hand gules, which was in 
fact a grant to the baronet for the time being, 
and is a distinction borne by, and personal to, the 
individuals enjoying and possessed of the dignity. 
Such a grant as your correspondent alledges would 
have overshadowed the land by this time with the 
“ Bloody hand of Ulster.” G. 


Arms or Saxony (3" S. v. 12, 64.) — Let me 
add a passage from Fliessbach’s Muntzsammlung, 
to what Dr Letn says about the arms of Han- 
over : — 

“Hannover hat kein eigenthiimliches Wappen. Auf 
dem Revers der Munzen zeigt sich entweder das Alt- 
siichsische rennende Pferd,” &c. &c. 

Joun Davrpson. 


Satiricat Sonnet: Gozzo anp Pasquin (3"4 
S. iii. 151.) — Chevreau gives a sonnet by M. des 
Yveteaux, founded on Martial’s Vitam que faci- 
unt beatiorem (lib. x. ep. 47), and says : — 


“ Un Abbé, qui avoit lu le sonnet crut me donner quel 
que chose de fort bon, en me donnant & Rome le sonnet 
qui suit: — 

“ Haver la moglie brutta ed ingelosita ; 
Amar chi mai veder non si possa ; 
E. ritrovarsi in mar quando s’ingrossa, 

E non ayer da chi sperar aita ; 

Lo star solingo in parte erma, e romita; 
Viver prigione in sotterranea fossa ; 
Haver il mal Francese insino al ossa; 

E cortegiando strapessar la vita. 

Haver Ferrari, e zingari vicini ; 

Trattar con gente cerimoniosa ; 

L’ haver & far con hosti, e vettorini; 
Certo rendon la vita assai noiosa: 

Ma star a Roma e non haver quattrini, 
E pitt d’ogn’ altra insopportabil cosa.” 

Chevreana, t. i. p. 295, Amst. 1700. 


Gravina settled at Rome, in 1685. His repu- 
tation was high, and he was the principal founder 
of the Arcadians in 1695; but he was not ap- 
pointed Professor of Civil Law till 1699. His 


temper was not good, as may be seen by the | 
quarrels between him and Sergardi, and probably | 


he was unquiet at waiting so long for promo- 
tion. The Letters from Roma and Bologna are 
dated 1699. Chevreau does not say when he met 
the “Abbé”; but supposing him to be Gravina, 
we may guess that the sonnet as described in the 
Letters was written in an impatient spirit before 
the appointment, and the sting changed from, “to 
seek promotion at Rome without ready money,” 
to “ star in Roma e non aver quattrini,” after it. 
He might have thought the sonnet too good to be 
lost, though the point was spoiled, as the evil of 


being without money is not felt more at Rome than | 


in many other places. I think this is enough to fix 
the authorship of the sonnet ; but would Chevreau, 
who never omits an opportunity of naming a 
clever or illustrious acquaintance, have called so 
distinguished a man as Gravina “ Un Abbé”? 
There is a satirical dialogue been Gobbo (not 
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Gozzo) and Pasquin, of which I cannot give an 
account, not having been tempted to read enough 
of it. Though probably stinging when fresh, it is 
not interesting now. ‘The title is — 

“Le Visioni politiche sopra gli interessi piu recon- 
diti, di tutti Prencipi e Republiche della Christianita, 
divisi in varii Sogni e Ragionamenti tra Pasquino e il 
Gobbo di Rialto.” Germania, 1671, 24mo, pp. 540 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Buri-sut (3 8. v. 38.)—A joke on this 
name of the nightingale is told as having been 
made by the late Lord Robertson (a Judge of the 
Court of Session, well known as Peter or Patrick 
Robertson), in order fully to see the wit of which, 
it is necessary to explain to your English readers 
that in the Scotch vernacular the word “cow” is 
pronounced “coo.” A lady having asked him, 
“* What sort of animal is the bull-bull ?” he replied 
“T suppose, Ma’am, it must be the mate of the 
coo-coo ” (cuckoo). G. 
Edinburgh. 


Satpen Mansion (3% S. iv. 373.)—Kapra will 
find a small engraving, with a history of the old 
mansion at Salden, and of the branch of the For- 
tescues to whom it belonged, in the first volume 
of the Records of Buckinghamshire, published at 
Aylesbury, by Pickburn, for the Bucks Archeolo- 
gical Society. F. D. H. 


Mapman’s Foop tTastinc or OatmEaL Por- 
ripGE (3 S. v. 35, 64.) — In Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, The Pirate, there is the following note : — 

“A late medical gentleman, my particular friend, told 
me the case of a lunatic patient confined in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary. He was so far happy that his mental alien- 
ation was of a gay and pleasant character, giving a kind 
of joyous explanation to all that came in contact with 
him. He considered the large house, numerous servants, 
&c., of the hospital, as all matters of state and consequence 
belonging to his own personal establishment, and had no 
doubt of his own wealth and grandeur. One thing alone 
puzzled this man of wealth. Although he was provided 
with a first-rate cook and proper assistants, although his 
table was regularly supplied with every delicacy of the 
} season, yet he confessed to my friend, that by some un- 
common depravity of the palate, everything which he 
|} ate “tasted of porridge.” This peculiarity, of course, 
| arose from the poor man being fed upon nothing else, and 
because his stomach was not so easily deceived as his 
other senses.”— The Pirate, vol. ii. chap. xiii, note i. 

A WyYKEHAMIST. 








CuurcHwarpDEn Query (3S. v. 34, 65.) — 
Tn answer to A. A. I extract the following : — 

“ Sidesmen (rectius synodsmen) is used for those per- 
sons or officers that are yearly chosen in great parishes in 
London and other cities, according to custom, to assist 
the churchwardens in their presentments of such offenders 
and offences to the ordinary as are punishable in the 
spiritual courts: and they are also called questmen. They 
take an oath for doing their duty, and are to present per- 
sons that do not resort to church on Sundays, and there 

continue during the whole time of divine service, &c. 
| Canon 90,— They shall not be cited by the ordinary to 
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appear but at usual times, unless they have wilfully | 
omitted for favour, to make presentment of notorious pub- 
lick crimes, when they may be proceeded against for 
breach of oath, as for perjury.” Canon 117, —Jacob’s 


Law Dictionary, 1772, sub v. 
W. I. S. Horton. 


Devi. a Prorer Name (3" §. iv. 141, 418, 
479.)— 

“Formerly there were many persons surnamed ‘the 
Devil.’ In an ancient book we read of one Rogerius 
Diabolus, Lord of Montresor. An English Monk, Wil- | 
lelmus, cognomento Diabolus. Again, Hughes le Diable, | 
Lord of Lusignan. Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror, was surnamed ‘the Devil.’ In 
Norway and Sweden there were two families of the name 
of ‘Trolle,’ in English, ‘Devil;’ and every branch of 
their families had an emblem of the devil for their coat of 
arms. In Utrecht there was a family called ‘ Teufel,’ (or 
Devil); and in Brittany there was a family of the name 
of * Diable.’”"—Monthly Mirror, August, 1799. 

W.L. S. Horton. 


Warson or Lorrnovusr, Yorxsurre (3"™ S. iv. 
515.)—The following may assist Siema Tuera in 
his inquiry after the Watsons of Lofthouse, York- 
shire. The pedigree in the British Museum is 
evidently that of the Watsons of Lofthouse near 
Wakefield, a branch of the Watsons of Bolton-in- 
Craven. In the year 1493 W. Watson, of Lofthouse, 
had a quarrel with Gilbert Leigh, Esq., about 
some land, and referred the case to Sir Ed. Smith, 
and Sir John York, of Wakefield, for arbitration. 
About the year 1600 John Rooks, of Royds Hall, 
near Bradford, mar. Jennet, dau. and co-heir of 
Richard Watson, of Lofthouse, Esq.; soon after 
which event the family appear to have removed to 
Easthaye, near Pontefract, as we find that Ed- 
mund Watson, of Easthaye, answered to the sum- 
mons of Dugdale at his sitting at “ Pomfret, 7 
Apr. 1666,” and claimed,— Arms. Argent, on a 
chevron azure between three martlets gules, as 
many crescents or.* Crest. A griffin's head erased 
sable, holding in his beak, or, a rose-branch slipped 
vert. “For proofe hereof there is an old a 
window in an house at Loftus, which was antiently 
belonging to this family, as Mr. John Hopkinson 
affirms.” This was Mr. Hopkinson, the Loft- 
house antiquary, who attended Dugdale, in his 
Visitation of Yorkshire, as his secretary, and com- 
piled the MS. pedigrees of the Yorkshire families, 
a copy of which is in the British Museum. 

I do not trace any connection between the Wat- 
sons of Lofthouse and those of Bilton Park, who 
appear to have sprung from the North Riding, 
and to have acquired Bilton Park by purchase of 
the Stockdales. See Hargrove’s Knaresborough 
(Tong), and Dugdale’s Visitations of Yorkshire, 
Ed. Surtees’ Society, Whitaker's Craven, also his 
Loidis and Elmete, James's Bradford, and the 
Richardson Correspondence. C, Forrest. 

Lofthouse, near Wakefield. 


* These arms slightly differ from the Watsons of New- 
castle, cir. 1514. 


| ing in “ N. & Q.” 


Lonervity or Creraymen (3 S,. v. 65.) — 


| The gentleman whom Prestoniensis terms the 


Rev. Joseph Rowley, was named Joshua. He was 
a son of Sir Joshua Rowley, Bart., and after being 
educated at Harrow School, was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, March 29, 
1787, and a fellow commoner, March 1, 1788, pro- 


_ ceeding B.A., 1791, and commencing M.A., 1794. 


C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Artuvur Dosss (3" S. v. 63.) —May I express 
a hope that your tapes gramay Mr. Crosstey, 
will kindly favour us with some particulars from 
(if not with the whole of ) George Chalmers’s un- 
published biography of Arthur Dobbs? Francis 
Dobbs, whose Concise View from History and 
Prophecy, &c. (Dublin, 1800), is certainly a curi- 


| osity, was, I presume, a member of the same 
| family. ABBBA. 


Bisnor Dive Downes's “ Tour THroven Cork 
anp Ross” (2° S. ix. 45.)—Having sent a query 
respecting this valuable and interesting document, 
I may be permitted to record in “ N. & Q.,” that 
“the whole of Bishop Dive Downes's Tour through 
the Diocese of Cork and Ross, in 1699 and follow- 
ing years, has been incorporated into” the Rev. 
Dr. Brady's Clerical and Parochial Records of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, of which two volumes 
have appeared (Dublin, 1863). AnuBa. 


Or Wir (3" 8. v. 30.)—Mr. Peter Cunnine- 
HAM has favoured us with several interesting ex- 
amples of the various uses of the word “wit:” 
may I be allowed to append to his illustrations one 
or two Biblical passages which show the prosaic 
definition of the term, as implying ingenuity, sa- 
gacity, discernment, or knowledge generally : — 

“For I was a witty child, and had a good spirit.” — 
Wisdom of Solomon, viii. 19. 

“I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out know- 
ledge of witty inventions.” — Proverbs, viii. 12. 

Holofernes commends Judith for her wit, or 
wisdom : — 

“ And they marvelled at her wisdom, and said, there is 
not such a woman from one end of the earth to the other, 
both for beauty of face and wisdom of words.—Likewise 
Holofernes said unto her, . and now thou art both 
beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words.”— 
Judith, xi. 20-23. 

I suppose the earliest use of this word, as a con- 
stituent, occurs in the Anglo-Saxon, witena-gemote, 
which may be taken to have represented the col- 
lective wisdom of the nation in those days. What- 
ever may have been the intellectual powers of 
those who composed the witan, we may presume 
that the knowledge of which the senators gave 


| proof, was solid, prosaic, and practical ; we can 
, hardly fancy a sprightly Saxon cutting jokes, or 


capable of any lively association of ideas, that 
could find its embodiment in a pun worth record- 
F. Pawxorr. 
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Sr. Mary Matreron (3S. iv. 5, 55, 419, 483.) 
I did not at all undertake to interpret the word 
“ Matfelon:” all that I attempted in my former 
communication was an approximate verification of 
the meaning said by competent authority to have 
been traditionally given to it. 

Pennant undoubtedly intimates that the word 
“ Matfelon” was said to be Hebrew or Chaldaic, 
Chaldaic being formerly employed in a vague 
sense to express the almost identical dialects of 
Arabic and Syriac. This word, “ Matfelon,” 
after allowing for the corruptions and abbrevia- 
tions naturally incident to its use for centuries, 
bears so strong a resemblance to the Arabic par- 
ticiple equivalent to the word “ Paritura,” that 
even if I quoted Pennant incorrectly, yet I think 
it more probable that he should be mistaken in 
citing a current tradition, than that so curious a 
coincidence should be entirely unfounded. * But 
my impression is that I quoted Pennant cor- 
rectly ; and, at all events, if we credit Pennant’s 
testimony to a matter of fact, i. e. the existence of 
such a tradition, the word “ Matfelon” was sup- 
posed to express one of the sacred functions 
assigned by the divine counsels to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in her relation to the incarnation of 
her adorable Son. 

Since I last wrote I find that it is not at all 
necessary to regard “ Matfelon” as feminine, and 
abbreviated from “ Matvaladatum,” because, al- 
though in opposition with “ Mary,” Eastern syn- 
tax commonly admits the agreement of an epithet 
in gender with the more worthy masculine to 
which it may refer. In tracing also the word 
“ Matfelon” to the Arabic “ Matvaladon,” or 
“ Matfaladon,” I should be glad if one of your 
correspondents would supply me with examples 
of d being passed over in rapid pronunciation. 
The d is nearly = the hard ¢h, and this is dropped 
in the pronoun them. In Greek and Sanscrit 
there is a kind of interchange of the letters d, s, 
and h; some Latin supines lose the d. In Eng- 
lish Cholmondeley makes Chomley, Sawbridge- 
worth, Sapsworth. In Scottish bridge makes brigg, 
&e. Ishould be pleased with some more exam- 
ples. 

My learned friend A. A. appears to ignore 
Pennant’s tradition, and therefore my remarks 
do not apply to his suggested interpretation. 
But, I would ask, are any examples of a similar 
form in dedicating churches? Would the name 
of God be subjoined even to that of his greatest 
saints ? J.R. 

St. Mary’s, Great Ilford. 

Quotations Wantep (3" S. v. 62.) —I have 
been accustomed to the following form of the 
verses: “ Hoc est nescire,” etc. : — 


“ Qui Christum noscit, sat est si cwtera nescit : 
Qui Christum nescit, nil scit, si esetera noscit.” 
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I have seen these verses attributed to St. Au- 
gustin. The thought was very likely his origi- 
nally, but the verses smack rather of medieval 
quaintness. F. C. H. 


Mrs. Firznernert (3" §. iv. 411, 522; v. 59.) 
I was personally acquainted with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, and have long been intimate with her re- 
latives and connexions ; and I have always heard 
that she never had a child at all. Indeed I have 


not the least doubt that this is correct. 
F. C. H. 


“Onze SwALLow DOES NOT MAKE A SuMMER”™ 
(3 S. v. 53.) —The late ingenious Dr. Forster, 
in his Circle of the Seasons, quotes a line from 
Horace, connecting the Zephyrs of Spring with 
the arrival of the swallow :— 

“Cum Zephyris si concedes et hirundine prima.” 


He also mentions that the swallow's return was 
a holiday for children in Greece, in anticipation 
of which they used to exclaim : — 

“O Zeus xeAdav apawore pawnaba.”” 


He quotes some poet, to him unknown, who 
says, writing of Spring: — 

“ The swallow, for a moment seen, 
Skimmed this morn the village green ; 
Again at eve, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her glide on rapid wing, 
O’er yonder pond’s smooth surface, when 
I welcomed her come back again.” 

Dr. Forster gives the 15th of April as “ Swal- 
low Day,” and as named in the Ephemeris of 
Nature, XedAdovopopia; and he mentions that the 
west wind is called in Italy Chelidonius, from its 
blowing about the time of the swallow’s appear- 
ance. All these passages bear upon the subject 
of Mr. Heartn's enquiry, as connecting the swal- 
low with the first return of Spring. F. C. H. 


I can refer Mr. Heatu to one modern poet, 
who, in a well-known passage, connects the swal- 
low with the earlier of the two seasons : — 

“, ° ° ‘ underneath the eaves, 
The brooding swallows cling ; 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the Spring.” 
Hood's Song of the Shirt. 
ALFRED AINGER. 
Alrewas, Lichfield. 


Psatm xc. 9. (3 S. v. 57.) —The following 
extract, from a very striking sermon by the Rev. 
A. J. Morris (I believe) an Independent minister, 
may be interesting to Mr. Dixon, and to other 
readers : — 

“We spend our years as a tale that is told.’ The 
words scarcely give the true idea. ‘That is told,’ is in 
italics, the sign of insertion by the translators: there is 
nothing answering to it in the original. Instead of ‘ tale,’ 
the margin has ‘ meditation;’ ‘we spend our years 
as a meditation.’ But even this hardly gives the full 












thought. Hengstenberg observes, that the word ‘can- 
not signify a conversation, a tale: for it always de- 
notes something inward, and is never used of a conver- 
sation with another. As little can it denote a pure 
thought, for the noun in the other two passages where it 
occurs stands for something loud; and the verb properly 
denotes, not the pure thought, but what is intermediate 
between thought and discourse. The Psalmist compares 
human existence, as regards its transitory nature, to a 
soliloquy, which generally bears the character of some- 
thing transitory and broken. The mind does not ad- 
vance beyond single half-uttered words and sentences, 
and soon retires again into the region of pure thought. 
To such a transitory murmur and ejaculation is that 
human life compared, which stupid dreamers look upon 
as an cternity.” 


“The word occurs twice: in Job xxxvii. 2,—* Hear | 


attentively the noise of his voice, and the sound that 
goeth out of his mouth ;’ and Ezekiel ii. 10,—* And there 
was written therein lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ 
In the first passage, the reference is to the thunder, the 
loud and sudden claps of thunder, which is the voice, the 
utterance, the grand soliloquy of God. In the second 
passage, the word describes the broken accents of grief— 
the abrupt and incomplete exclamations of deep and 
overwhelming sorrow. So When life is described in the 
text: the meaning is, that it is a brief and broken ex- 
clamation, a hurried voice, a short and startling sound, 
which soon is lost in the silence of eternity.” 
Arrep AINGER. 
Alrewas, Lichfield. 


Quoration : “Aut tu Morus ks,” etc. (3 
S. iv. 515; v. 61,)—- The story mentioned by 
your correspondents is of very doubtful authority. 
Jortin ignores it. Knight knows nothing of it. 
It is nowhere noticed in Erasmus’s own works. 
The German writers, Hess and Miiller, do not 
even allude to it. Burigni narrates the tale on 
very doubtful evidence. His words are : — 

“Des Auteurs, dont le suffrage & la vérité n’est pas 
d’un grand poids, ont prétendu que la connaissance de 
Morus et d’Erasme avait commencé d’une facon singu- 
lire,” etc, 

And he refers, for the origin of the incident, to 
“Vanini et Garasse, Doctrine curieuse, lib. i. s. 7, 
p- 44.” (Vie d'Erasme, i. 184.) There is one 
circumstance which seems at once to render the 
story incredible. The scene of it is laid in 
London, after More had become famous. Now 
Erasmus was at Oxford in 1479, probably at the 
very time that More was resident there. He 
distinctly mentioned More (ep. 62) among the 
friends whose acquaintance he had made at Ox- 
ford, Charnock and Colet. It is scarcely likely 
that two such men should have been residing at 
the University at the same time; and have pos- 
sessed mutual friends, and yet have never met 
till a later period in London. But if the date of 
the story be referred to the time when More had 
become Chancellor, i. e. in 1529, or even after he 
had been knighted, i. e. about 1517, its absurdity 
is manifest ; as it is quite certain, from numerous 
letters, that Erasmus and More had often met 
before these dates; and we know that the En- 
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comium Moria was completed, in 1510, in More's 
own house. y. J. D. 


Sm Epwarp May (3" S. v. 35, 65.) — R. W. 
should have mentioned where, in Burke's Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies, the pedigree of this baro- 
net is given. From his arms, “ Gu. a fesse between 
eight billets or,” he was clearly of the family of 
the Mays of Kent, of which one of the late repre- 
sentatives, the eccentric but amiable and worthy 
Walter Barton May, Esq., built Hadlow Castle, 
near Tunbridge, a singular and “handsome struc- 
ture, after the fashion of Beckford’s Fonthill 
Abbey. It is now the property of Robert Rodger, 
Esq., J. P. A. 


Scortisn Games (3™ S. iv. 230.) — Permit me 
to help in the elucidation of my own queries on 
this subject. I would remark that I naturally 
thought it needless to refer to Jamieson’s Dic- 
tionary, when one so learned in Scottish matters 
as Mr. Fraser Tytler indicated ignorance ; but I 
have done so, and the following is the result : — 
Prop=a mark or object at: which to aim (only 
reference, Dunbar’s Poems, Bannatyne ed. p. 53.) 
Sax. Prap. It means a thing supported, propped 
up. This justifies my “ Aunt Sally” conjecture. 
“ Lang Bowlis,” = “agame much used in Angus, 
in which heavy leaden bullets are thrown from the 
hand. He who flings his bowl furthest, or can 
reach a given point with fewest throws, is the 
victor. Itis not “ Golf” then; but “ Row-bowlis,” 
as distinguished from “ Lang Bowlis,” is likely to 
be our modern game of bowls — the bowls used 
in it resembling (and perhaps originally they 
were) bullets. ‘There is no trace of the game in 
Jamieson. “ Kiles” are referred to in Jamieson 
as “ Keils,” not, however, as Scotch; and the de- 
finition given of cognate words supports my sug- 
gestion that “nine pins” is meant. There is no 
trace, so far as I can see, of “ Irish Gamyne” in 
Jamieson. “Tables” must be chess or draughts. 
Jamieson quotes “ Inventories, A 1539, p. 49,” in 
which distinction is made between “ table men” 
and “ chess men,” but he thinks “ tables” never 
meant draughts, only chess and dice. Perhaps 
Mr. Tytler’s construction misled me in thinking 
he asked the meaning of “ Tables.” He must 
have known. J. D. Campsett. 


Cenorarnu or THe 79TH Reament at CLirron 
(3" S. v. 11.) —In compliance with the sugges- 
tion of your correspondent M.S. R., I send you 
the following, copied from the cenotaph in front 
of Manilla Hall, Clifton : — 

OFFICERS OF THE 79TH REG, WHO FELL IN ASIA, 

Field Officers.—C. Brereton, J. Moore. 

Captains. — Huntcall, Stewart, Wingfield, Delaval, 
Chisholm, Cheshyre, Upfield, Strachan, Muir, Moore. 

Lieutenants.—Whaley, G. Browne, Hopkins, Robinson, 
T. Browne, Le Grand, Winchelsea, Roston, Campbell, 
Fryer, Turner, Richbell, Bouchier, Bristed, Hardwick. 
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Ensigns.—Collins, Paslette, La Tour, Hosler, M‘Mahon. 

Surgeons.—Smith, Atherton. 

As your correspondent points to the particular 
volumes of the Annual Register and Gentleman's 
Magazine, in which the Latin inscription and a 
translation are to be found, I do not send them 
with this, but the names and dates of the battles 
(of which he desires to be informed) inscribed on 
the cenotaph are as follow : — 

The lines of Pondicherry stormed, Sept. 10, 1760. 

Pondicherry surrendered, Jan. 16, 1761. 

Carricall taken, April 5, 1760. 

Siege of Madras raised, Feb. 17, 1759. 

Battle of Wandewash, Jan. 22, 1760. 

Arcot recovered, Feb. 10, 1760. 

Manilla Hall, which was built on Clifton Downs 
by Sir Wm. Draper soon after his return from 
the capture of Manilla from the Spaniards, is now 


the Boarding School of C. T. Hudson, M.A. of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, for some years 
Head Master of the Bristol Grammar School. 
The cenotaph in question stands on the right- 
hand of the portico (as you come out of the hall), 
and on the left-hand is a handsome obelisk, some 


twenty-five or thirty feet high, to the memory of 


Lord Chatham, bearing this inscription : — 

“ GuLieELMO Pirr, Com. de Chatham: Hoc Amicitix 
private ‘Testimonium, simul et Honoris publici Monu- 
mentum posuit Gulielmus Draper.” 

J.C. H. 


ResiasLe (3 8. v. 
J.C. J.on the new-ccined word “ reliable,” are 
more confident than convincing. 

As I have not had the advantage of seeing what 
he may have previously written on the subject, I 
cannot judge whether he has shown that it is “a 
mistake to consider the terminations -ble and 
-able equivalent to Passive Infinitives,” but as the 
word under discussion is intended by those who 
employ it to come under that rule, this is imma- 
terial. The objection to its construction is ob- 
vious. It expresses only “ to be relied,” whilst 
it is meant to express “to be relied upon.” It 
may possibly be that other words in common use 
have an equally defective formation, but that is 
no justification for encumbering the language 
with more of such awkwardnesses. “ Depend- 
able” is, to use J. C. J.’s phrase, an “ exactly 
corresponding word” with reliable, which “* cre- 
dible ” (to be believed) is not. 

J. C. J. maintains that the word supplies a de- 
ficiency in the language, and he rests his plea on 
the broad allegation that “trust” and its deriva- 
tives are “ properly” limited to personal applica- 
tion. I altogether demur to so arbitrary a re- 
striction. To “ trust a tale,” “trust his honesty,” 
‘trust his heels,” &c. &c., vide Shakspeare, 
passim. 

“He might in some great and trusty business in a main 
danger fail you.”—All’s Well that Ends Well 
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In what old romance does the valiant knight 
fail to boast of his “ trusty blade” ? 

“ Trustworthy data” — “ trustworthy facts,” 
“ trustworthy documents,” &c. &c., are phrases of 
everyday occurrence, and I must take leave to 
assert not less correct than common. 

“ Trustworthy” itself is not a word of great 
antiquity ; but as I consider it, till better proof 
be offered to the contrary, to answer every pur- 
pose for which “ reliable” or “ dependable” can 
be required, I must unite in the protest against 
the intrusion of adjectives — 

“, .. Scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably ; ”"— 
and it is a satisfaction to me to ebserve that the 
use of “ reliable” is hitherto confined to a class 
of writers little likely to influence aspirants to a 
pure English diction. Xx. 


Lewis Morris (3 S. v. 12.)—I have amongst 
my books a large-paper copy of the first edition 
of Cambria Triumphans, by Perey Enderbie, 
which was once the property of Fabian Philipps, 
the author of Veritas Inconcussa, and has his au- 
tograph on the title-page. One hundred and two 
years after its publication, the book became the 
property of Lewis Morris, the antiquary ; whose 
autograph, with the date 1753, is also on the title- 
page. On one of the fly-leaves is the following 
note :— 

“This copy of Cambria Triumphans belonged to that 
distinguished antiquary, Lewis Morris; the marginal 
notes are in his own handwriting. This book was given 
to me by his son William Morris, of Gwaelod, near 
Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, 5. W.— Robt. F. Greville.” 

This very rare book passed into my hands after 
the dispersion of the library of the Hon. Robert 
Greville about two years ago. I wish that I 
could afford H. H. more information on the sub- 
ject of Lewis Morris ; but I have shown that, not 
many years ago, he had a son living at Gwaelod, 
who is perbaps yet alive. 

Joun Pavin Puruuips. 

Haverfordwest. 


Socrates’ Dog (3" S. iv. 475.)—G. R. J. will 
find the following in Bryant's Mythology, vol. ii. 
p- 34:— 

“ It is said of Socrates that he sometimes made use of 
an uncommon oath, “a Tov Kiva mal roy xia, by the dog 
and goose, which at .first does not seem consistent with 
the gravity of his character. But we are informed by 
Porphyry, that this was not done by way of ridicule: for 
Socrates esteemed it a very serious and religious mode of 
attestation: and under these terms made a solemn appeal 
to the son of Zeus.” 

Thus far the learned Bryant ; what reference 
the oath has to Bible matters, I cannot now dis- 
cuss ; but Daniel, xii. 1, has reference to it.* 

Le Cuevauier Du Crane. 


* “And at that time shall Michael stand up,” &c. 
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NOTES ON ETC. 
The Psalms we of Christ. 
liams, B.D. Vol. Z (Rivingtons.) 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
Williams's volumes on the Gospels, will know what to ex- 
pect in this Interpretation of the Psalms. They will find 
the same accumulation of patristic learning, the same 
devotion to the very letter of Holy Scripture, the same 
vein of kindly thoughtful piety. Mr, Williams (as might 
be expected) adopts that system of interpretation, which 
supposes all the Psalms of David to be spoken in the 
person of Christ, which St. Augustine has worked out in 
his Enarrationes, and with which English readers have 
been familiarised by the Exposition of Bishop Horne. It 
is matter interest to see this old patristic inte none i- 
tion rising up now-a-days, and not afraid to confront the 
rude trenchant spirit of modern criticism. 


Alexandri Necham De Naturis Rerum Libri Duo. 
the Poem of the same Author, De Laudibus Divin 
Sapientiea. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., &c. 
Published under the Direction of the “Master of the Rolls. 
(Longman. ) 

The present volume furnishes a very curious addition 
to the Series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages, now publishing 
under the direction of Sir John Romilly, for it supplie 
us, in Neckam’s Treatise De Nuturis Rerum, with a 
manual of the scientific knowledge of the close of the 
twelfth century, made yet more interesting and instruc- 
tive by the contemporary anecdotes so freely introduced 
by its author. Alexander Neckham, for so was the au- 
thor of the two documents now first pub lished generally 
designated, was foster-brother of Richard Ce ur de Lion, 
having been, moreover, born on the same day in the 
month of September, 1157. He was educated at St. Albans, 
then became a distinguished professor at Paris, and after- 
wards, according to Mr. Wright (p. xii.), proceeded to 
Italy, though that gentleman seems subsequently (p. 
Ixxiv.) to doubt such visit. Neckam eventually became 
Abbot of Cirencester, and, dying at Kempsey in 1217, 
was buried in Worcester Cathedral. Mr. Wright's in- 
timate knowledge of Medieval Literature and Science, 
jointed him out as a fitting editor for this ve ry curious 
Mediawval Encyclopedia. 
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s of a Harmony of the Geo- 
logic we with the Mosaic Days of Creation. By the 
Rev. J. H. Worgan, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 


Mr. Worgan’s title sufficiently explains the subject of 
his work and the method by which (in his judgment) 
the Mosaic Account of the Creation is best squared with 
the discoveries of geology Instead understanding 
the sacred writer to be describing the preparation of the 
globe for man, its present highest occupant, and to ignore 
(as not coming within the compass of his design) the 
previous revolutions which it had experienced—a view 
adopted by the late Dr. Buckland—our author maintains 
the theory which at one time —_— favour with the late 
Hugh Miller, that the Mosaic Narrative exactly covers 
the geological period, each “ day ” coinciding with some 
well-marked epoch in the form: ation of the crust of our 

earth, 
The Quai terly Review, No. 229. 

The new Number of The Quarterly opens with a paper 
on “China,” to which the recent ill-judged proceedings 
of Prince Kung give peculiar interest. It is followed 


of 


By the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
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” 


by one on “ New Englanders and the Old Home,” in 
which we are vindicated from the sneers of Mr. Haw- 
thorne. The paper on Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero,” like 
that book, holds a mean between the excessive adula- 
tion of Middleton and the unwarrantable aspersions of 
Drumann. A good paper on “ Captain Speke’s Journal” 
is followed by one on “ Guns and Plates,” which goes to 
show that we are a-head of all other nations in respect 
of artillery. The writer of the paper “On Eels” has 
certainly “ caught the eel of learning by the tail.” A 
learned paper on “ Rome in the Middle Ages” next fol- 
lows, and the Quarterly winds up with a long paper on 
that me rst intricate and vexed question, “ ‘The Danish 
Duc! 


11es. 


Journal of Sacred Literature. By B. Harris Cowper. No. 

VIIL, New Se (Williams & Norgate.) 

Among the more interesting articles are, “A few Days 
umong the Slavonic Protestants of Central Europe,” 
“ Oriental Sacred Traditions,” and a translation of selected 
Ethiopic Hymns, Liturgies, &c., by Mr. Rodwell. 
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